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‘The experience of our own history has amply confirmed that maxim 
of political wisdom, Which relics upon preparation for war as the etlec- 
tive security tor the Continuance of the blessings of peace. ‘The situa- 
tion of the European world, and especially of those portions of it with ! 
which our relations are the most extensive, and the most liable to be 
affected by changes of policy among themselves, admonish us to be-| 
ware of buzarding our own peace by our own inefliciency. A revenue | 
tounded almost entirely upon imposts vanishes at the first sound of war. ' 
A large annual reservation of the revenues raised by taxation, for pur- 
poses of delensive preparation and of national improvement, may, be- 
yond all question, be applied im promoting the safety, the comfort, and 
well-being of the whole community, during the continuance of peace, 
and serve at the same Muwe as a fund of jreserve, at all times susceptible, | 
on a sudden and unexpected emergency, of beg converted to a fund 
of more duect and ummediate common defence, at the approach of! 
war. tis a short-sighted policy, furgetiul of all the lessons of human 
experience, Ww hich sees In profound peace a snotive for a pation to slum- 
ber, in the security that the approaches of war will be slow and long 
fureseen. ‘Phe revolutions now in progress among the principal na- 
tions of Europe, have ove aspect in which it may be pradent for the peo- 
p! : of the United States to contemplate them, at once with delibera- 
thon aud couiposure. it is impossible not lo perce ive, im those revolu- 
uons,the agonizing straggles of human rights against ancient and abusive 
human institutions. While that struggle continues, all our warmest 
svinputhies bave been, are, and will be, on the side of the energies ex- 
ercised fur the recovery of rights. We wish, we hope, and we trust, | 
that the result will be the signal and glorious triumph of human rights, 
and we believe that when shall be achieved, the nations by whom 
Uus mighty change shall be accomplished will emerge from the contest 
greater, Wiser, happier, and more formidable than they have ever been 
before. And what will then be their relations towards ourselves? We 
may, perhaps, reasonably hope, that, among the great improvements 
etlected in the condition, will be that of their political morals. That, 
m re-setiing their Governments upon principles of natural right and 
equal justice, they will be as deeply impressed with the sense of their 
obligatious to others, as with thatof the maintainance of their own 
rights ; that their love of peace will expand in proportion to their acqui- | 
sitious of power; and that,in the enjoymout of their new liberties at! 


home, they will infuse into their deportment towards their brethren | 
and neighbors of the human race the spirit of the good Samaritan, the 
spirit.ot good neighborhood, of conciliation and of peace. ‘That their 
legislators Will ne longer narrow down theu liberality to the puny am- | 
bition of being known to the world and to posterity as Britush statesmen. 
‘Tbat their warriors will no longer claim exclusive dominion over the 
deep. ‘That no American merchant vessel shall be robbed of her ma- 
rmers, upon the sea. ‘That no orders in council shall interdict the ac- 
cess to foreign ports, of neutral navigation. ‘That no secret mandate 
from Whitehall shall sweep from the face of the ocean a thousand of | 
our richly freighted ships, sailing in the security of lawful traffic, and. | 
by a preconcerted whisper to the Admiralty Courts, call up from the | 
furgoten records of exploded former injustice, a rule of the War of | 
‘ot, to condemn them as lawful prize. We hope, and would willingly 

trust, that the renovated European man will be renovated in the sense 
of his duties as well as in the enjoyments of his rights. 


= 


But the free- | 
dom and independence of one nation were never yet maintained by re- | 
ance upon the justice of another. We hope and believe that our | 
elder brothers of the Eastern Hemisphere, our juniors in the science 
and in the possession of freedom, will, when disenthralled from all the 
shackles by which they have been bound for countless ages, exercise 
their emancipated energies for the improvement of their own condition | 
and not for the depression of ours. ‘That the ancient maxim of British | 
policy, divulged and avowed by one of her own statesmen most affect- 
ing the praise of liberality, will be discarded as a detestable principle of 
false and spurious patriotism, and that the fundamental principle of 
Christian morality, the rule to do unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you, will be substituted in its place. Eveu then, and 





another, and far more glorious contest, will arise between the man of 
Europe and the man of America—an emulation of seli-improvement, | 
a rivalry of speed im the progress to social perfection. 

The energies of the human mind are incompressible. Long misap- | 
plied and wasted as they have been in establishing systems of injustice | 


and wrong, in riveting the chains of tyranny, and in forging the fetters | 
of oppression, with what tenfold elasticity will they spring to the im- 
provement of their condition, when im the full enjoyment of their fa- 
culues—and in the possession of peace! When populous and civilized 
vations are engaged in war, the inventive genius of their people is 
chiefly turned to the-purposes and necessities of their condition, to the 
idvencement of the warlike arts. When they are at peace, the labors | 
and discoveries of the mind are applied to the cultivation of the arts of | 
peace. ‘The honest pride of every nation, and its ardor for self-improve- 
ment is stimulated by the example of every other. Every nation is | 
impelled not only to avail herself of the gemus of her own sons, bat to | 
adopt and to improve those of her neighbors. It is by their improve- 
ments in the mechanic arts, and by their application to manufactures, 
that the modern nations of Europe surpass so far those of the other 
quarters of the globe. It would be no exaggerated estimate to say that 
the very recent inyentions of the steam-boat and of the rail-way have 
opened avenues of power to the nations possessing them, which their 
heigbors could not permit them exclusively to enjoy, and retain, with- 
out sinking into a state of defenceless inferiority before them. The 
steam-boat is an invention of our own country ; the rail-way is a cor- 
respondent achievement of European ingenuity, which we are enabled 
to appropriate to our own uses, and the immensity of the continent 
which we inhabit, and the still multiplying millions of our posterity, 
which for long ages will continue to swarm upon its surface, and the 
Governments under which we live, and the freedom of thought, and 
speech. and of action, which we enjoy, seem as if adapted by the bene- 
ficient hand of Providence, all to each other, for the advancement of the 
welfare of human kind. ‘The extensiveness of our Territory has often 
been adduced in speculative theory, founded upon the experience of 


one oe 


_derone Government. 


, COTHMon concerhs. 
| Union, the extent of our Territory was more than doubled, and scarcely 
had the Mississippi and his trrbutary floods been transterred to our pos- 





jormer ages, as an objection to the long continuance of our Union un- 


To obviate the difficulties of combining with 
energy and despatch the action of one Government over a large surface 
of the globe, we have first formed a system of federal Government, In- 
terweaving the complicated texture of a double supreme authority, and 


| distributing between two sovereign and overruling powers, the general 
and the particular legislation necessary for the administration of the 


By the annexation of Louisiana and Florida te the 


session, when the discovery of steam-boat navigation brought within 
the travelling compass of a few days, distances never before traversable 
in less than as many months. The still more recently invented rail roads, 
accelerated by the same power of steam, have achieved approximations 
still mere surprising. 
National Independence, the wildest dream of the imagination would 
scarcely have conceived as a feasible project, that of which we are 
witnessing the reality. Such is the condition of our country in our 
own generation. 
ted to our hands, with all its elementary creations and all its suscepti- 
bilities of cultivation. Upon every part of this mberitance there are 
obstacles to be removed, and capacities of naprovement to be exercised. 


| The principle of undertaking and accomplishing these improvements 


by the labor and the fiscal resources of the people of the Union, has 
been assumed with solemn responsibility, time after ime, by the Con- 
gress of the United States. It has been undertaken im numerous in- 


' stances, and with great success, tu the extent of many millions of dol- 


lars. ‘The principle of interne! improvement is not confined to the 
construction of roads, or the digging of canals. ‘The breakwaters in 
the Delaware and the Merimack, the whole of our light-house esta- 
blishment, to Which we now annually appropriate upwards of two 
hundred thousand de!lars, the acquisition of Louisiana and of Florida 
by purchase, the millions upon millions.of square imiles which we have 
purchased from the Indian tribes, are all to be considered in the light of 


| internal improvements, as much as the addition of an hundred acres to 


the lands of the farmer, or the purchase of a dwelling house to the in- 
habitant of acity, is an twprovement to his estate. If, then, while we 


/ were heavily burdened with public debt—if, when the population of 


our country Was in numbers less than balf those of our recent enume- 
ration, the resources of the nation were enabled, without sensible ag- 
gravation of those burdens, to assume a further debt of fifteen millions, 


| lo pay for the purchase of Loujsiana—if, vearly at the same time, the 


additional burden was assumed of constructing the Cumberland Road 
—if, since that day, while we have passed through the ordeal of a de- 
solating war, with the most formidable nation npou earth, have encoun- 
tered all its sutferings, surmounted all its dangers, and discharged all its 


obligations—if we have Jaid the foundations of a formidable navy, have | 


made large advances in covering the whole line of our sea-coast with 


| fortifications, and have expended milhens upon linprovements admitted 


to be within the constituuonal power of the National Legislature: and, 


_) hile all this has been ac complished the nathon has heen advancing in 
| popalation, in wealth, in physical and mtellectual cultivation, to all the 


elements that constitute the prospe ity of nations—what sudden blast 


of lightning from Heaven could strike with more fatal blindness—what 
-Inconceivable infatuation wust lav prostrate all the faculues of our 


souls, were we capable of seizing 


the very moment of liberation from 
the heaviest burdep we have bocne, 


to throw off ail these which are but 


'the stores of seed, to be sown and cultivated into harvests of future 


plenty ? 

Ithas been assumed in ths discussion, that the picture of national 
prosperity and happiness exhibited by the Message of the President of 
the United States, at the commencement of the session of Congress, 


| Was not a creation of fancy, but drawn from the life. It has been gene- 
rally acknow ledged as such. 


The genera: prosperity, at least, has not 
been denied. But in the existence of nations as well as individuals, 
property is not always the surest indication of happiness. Nations, hke 
individuals, are subject to grevious and perilous diseases of the imagi- 
nation. Nations, like individuals, are lable, in the fulness of general 


' health, to topical distempers, and even ta sudden convulsions, threaten- 


ing to life itself In the midst of the comfort and well-being with 


| which we are surrounded, it is impossible to conceal from ourselves, 


and it were worse than folly to disguise, that there ts a festering sore of 
discontent, if not a deep-rooted disaffection to the Union, pervading an 
extensive portion of our territory, and rapidly ripening into purpeses 
and projects which will shake the Union to its foundations. It 1s not 
the province of the present inquiry to trace to their sources all the 


hould, u . " |} causes in which this condition of the Federa! community originated, 
, Should, the most sanguine of our hopes in this respect be realized, | buy among them we cannot but perceive that the existing system of tax- 


| ation by impost is the most prominent. 


The existing Tarif of impost 
duties has excited a great mass of dissatisfaction in every part of the 
community. 

It is represented by great numbers of our fellow-citizens, and among 


| them, by many of the first intelligence and the purest patriotism, as 


deeply injurious to all the great interests of the nation, and to every 
class of the people, even to the manufacturers, for whose benefit it was 
introdaced, and for whose protection it is now most pertinacieusly de- 
fended and sustained. 

The representative popniation of the United States, at the close of 


ithe year 1831, just expired, somewhat exceeded eleven millions of 


souls. The gross amount of revenue levied upon them during the 


same year, may be set down, in round numbers, at twenty-two millions | 
|of dollars. Supposing it to have been raised by a poll tax, it would 


have amounted to an average of two dollars a head. During the same 
year, in the Island of Great Britain, upon a population of about sixteen 
tnillions, there was levied by taxation, about two handred and forty 
tnillions of dollars, or fifteen dollars a head. No other nation in Eu- 
rope is so heavily taxed as Great Britain, and none so lightly as the 
United States. Considering only the amount of taxation in the latter, 
it might oceasion some surprise that there should have arisen ia any 
quarter cause of complaint. 

The principal mass of taxation in Great Britain is by excise. By 
that alone she raises more than one hundred millions of dollars of year- 
ly revenue. The Government of the United States have resorted to 
excises and direct taxation only upon occasions of emergency. The 
mode of levying all, or nearly all, the revenues of the Union, by impost 
upon articles of merchandise imported from abroad, was originally 
adopted, and has been perseveringly pursued, because it had always 
been considered as a maxim in statistics, that duties of impost were 
always paid by the consumer. 

Such is, no doubt, the first aud superficial appearance of things. 
But the operation of all taxation, and especially of indirect taxation, is 
of a complicated nature upon the commercial intercourse and pecunia- 


rv concerns of mankind. The controversies which have resulted from 
the introduction and establishment of what has been termed the Ameri- 


'ean Svstem. looking to the prote ction of demestic manufactures, have 


given rise to new doctrines of Political Eeonomy ; one of them advanced 
by the friends, and one by the opponents of that system; both, at first 


sight, highly paradoxical—both appearing, npon close examination, to 


be not entirely without foundation, and both, in the ardor of disputation. 


i relied upon, it is believed, beyond just and rational warrant. 


At the period of the acknowledgment of our | 


} 
| 


A very considerable pertion of the globe is commit- | 


| 


' 
' 
| 


The opinion advanced by the friends of the Protective System is 
that the tendency of aggravating duties of impost upon articles import- 
ed from abroad,and which have no competition with similar articles of do- 
mestic manufacture, is to reduce, and not to increase, the price of the 
articles themselves. , 

The opimon sustained by the Free Trade Party is, that the great 
mass of the duties of impost is paid, not by the consumer of the dutied 
article, but by the producer of the article exported, to pay for the article 
on Which the impost was levied. . 

The doctrine that duties of impost cheapen the price of the articles 
upon which they are levied, seems to conflict with the first dictates of 
common sense. But its supporters first appeal with confidence to the 
fact, that most of the articles upon which additional duties were levied 
by the Tariff of 1825, have since that time considerably fallen in price— 
and then they argue that it must be so, by the excitement of competition 
iu the market. It is certainly contrary to the natural course of things, 
that an addition to the cost shou!d be a reduction in thé price of an ar- 
ticle. ‘True itis that the duty gives a spur to the production of the ar- 
tiele athome. The price of any article in the market roust always de- 
pend upon the relative condition of the demand and supply at the ime 
and place of sale. But very slight variations of time. of place, affect 


often, toa very great extent, the relative proportion of the demand and 


‘ 
’ 


supply, and consequently, the price of the article. No safe conclusion 
can be drawn from the fact, that subsequently to the Tariff of 1828, 
the prices of the articles upon which the duties were then increased, 
have fallen. unless, from other circumstances, it can be shown, that the 
increase of duty was the cause of the fall in the price; nor will it 


| be sufficient to prove so strange a paradox, to account for ut by the ex- 


’ 


' 
' 


; 


; 


abroad. 


; 
' 


' 
' 


| 
} 
| 
| 





' 








citement of competition. Wherever there is a profitable market, there 
will be competition. Had the Tariff of 1°25 never been enacted, the 
competition in our markets would have been as great, and would have 
been as effectual to reduce the prices as it had been with the aggrava- 
tion of the duties. In that competition our own manufacturers might 
not indeed have shared—but it would have existed in all its foree be- 
tween those who furnished the supply, and could not have failed to re- 
duce the prices to the level of the moderate profit necessary to the ex- 
istence of the trade. ' 


Bat the daty upen the article mmported from abroad enabled the do-' 


mestic producer to enter into a competition with the importer from 
So long as this competition continues, the duty operates as a 
bounty or premium to the domestic manufacturer. But by whom is it 
paid? Certainly by the purchaser of the article, whether of foreign 
er domestic manufacture. The duty constitutes a part of the price of 
the whole mass of the article @ the market. It is vubgtnasieliy paid 
upon the artiele of domestic ma@mufacture as well as upon that of fo- 
reign production. Upon one it is « bounty; apon the other a burden ; 
aud the repeal of the tax mast operate as an equivalent reduction of the 
price of the article, whether foreign or domestic. We say, so long as 
the importation continues, the duty must be paid by the purchaser of 
the article. Some portion of it, however, is for a short interval of time 
paid by the foreigner against whose trade the domestic competitor is 
brought forward. It affects him ws a redaction of his profits, which he 
endures for a time, but under the pressure of which he is finally com- 
pelled to withdraw form the market. While this struggle continues, 
the duty is paid bv the foreigner or by the importing merchant here. The 
purchaser and consumer here are relieved from the burden of the duty, 
and may perhaps obtain the goods cheaper than if they were exonerat- 
ed from the duty altogether. But this relief is purchased by injustice, 
at the expense not only of the foreign manufacturer, the importing 
merchant, the shipper, the mariner, and the whole class of citizens to 
whom the importation gave occupation and subsistence, suffer by the 
extinction of the trade, precisely to the same extent that the profits of 


the domestic manufacturer are enhanced by the bounty paid to him for 


his competition with the foreigner. This struggle, if the statements 
often made by the friends of the Tariff are correct, is sometimes carried 
on by the manufacturer to a very extravagant and desperate extent. It 
has even gravely been asserted that, upon the passage of the ‘Tariff 
Act of 1228, the British owners of forges and furnaces reduced the 
price of their iron net less than eight dollars a ton, to retain the control 
of the American market. An eperation by which, as has been shown 
by the Memorial of the Free Trade Convention to Congress, they must 
have incurred a loss of near five millions of dollars a vear, to retain the 
profits upon yearly sales to the amount of perhaps 260,000 dollars. It 
is very certain, therefore, that the redaction of eight dollars a ton upon 
the price of British tron in 1528, though contemporaneous with out 
Tariff? Act, was in no wise connected with it in the relation of canse 
and effect. We may, and probably do, often greatly exaggerate to our- 
selves the immensity of exertions and ef sacrifices made by the British 
manufacturers to retain and preserve in their own hands the control of 
foreign markets. Bunt that such exertions and sacrifices are and will be 
made by large manufacturing establishments, in which extensive capi- 
tals are employed, cannot be doubted. Whenever they are made, and 
so long as they are continued, te counteract the effect of Tariff duties 
in foreign countries, the duties are paid by them, and the purchaser of 
the goods inthe foreign country obtains them freed from the duty at the ex- 
pense of the foreign manufacturer. But this career of losing trade 
cannot continae long. In the competitions between different lines of 
steum-boats and stages, we have semetimes seen the rival interests un- 
derbidding each other, till the traveller has been treated gratuitously 
with his fare. But the result even of a very short contest of that na- 
ture proves utterly ruinous to one, if not to beth the contending es- 
tablishments. And so it is, and must be, with any reduction ef price in 
the market upon articles furnished partly by importation from abroad, 
and partly by domestic industry, which ensues upon the levy of an ad- 
ditional duty upon the article imported from abroad. 

The incidental effect of a competition in the market, excited on the 
part of the domestic manufacturer, by the aggravation of duty upon 
the corresponding article nmported from abroad, to reduce the price ot 
the article, must be transient and momentary. The general and perma- 


nent effect must be to increase the price of the article to the extent of 


the additional duty, and it is then paid by the consumer, If it were not 
so—if the general effect of adding to a duty were to reduce the price 
of the article upon which it is levied; the converse of the proposition 
would also be true; and the operation for increasing the price of the 
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domestic article would be to repeal the daty upon the same article im- 
ported ; an experiment which the friends of our mdustry will not be de- 
sirous of making. We cannot subscribe, therefore, to the doctrine that 
the duties of im post protective of our own manufactures are paid by 
the foreign merchant or manulacturer, Nor can we more readily be- 
lieve that they are paid by the purchaser of the articles exported from 
our country to pay for the Imiportalions which we receive tn return. 


It is contended that. by excluding the foreign manufacturer of cotton 
from our markets, we disable lin trom purchasing the raw material 


prodaced in our own country; but, uf, by the exciusion ol the foreigner, 
tin eflect of the duty is to b ing into the market our owl lil ruautacturer 
in his place, the m irket for the raw material is in no wise diminished— 
it has only changed its place. Instead of shipping his cotton to Liver- 
ool or Glasgow, the Southern planter sends it to Providence or Boston. 
Che demand for the article is not diminished by the diminution of im- 
portations from abroad. Whatever falling off there may be of shipping 
tor foreign markets, is supplied Dy the ancrease ol enrolled tonnage und 
the coasting trade. 

The argument of the South bh 
form. tt has been said that the portion of the impost duties paid by the 


.< been sometimes stated in another 


—— = — 
| side soever it might fall, fly for assistance to a foreign Power? Nay, | 
are there not elements in the very nutare of the contest itself, which 
must drive the planter nation, severed from their present associates, to 
Great Britain for alliance—and would not that alliance be but another 
name for protection! Must not re-organization prove the inevitable 
doom of that nation so constitated and so neighbored ? Ang what next! 
‘The irreconcileable and opposite interests remain in all their force, and 
with redoubled aggravation. War, inextinguishable or exterminating 
war, between the brothers of this severed continent, and a foreign am- 
pire to perpetuate or to adjust their strite, not according to the interests | 
of either of the parties, but according toherown. ‘To her own necessarily 
and unavoiably hostile to both. The whole experience of mankind has | 





dom dependent upou the power of another. And in this case there is an 
element of weakness, of discord, and of dissolution, beyond those which 
heretofore operated in the history of another, by the assistance of a 
third. ‘To this the Committee will barely allude, without expatiating upon 
itscharacteror itsconsequences. ‘They would simply suggestto those who 
deny the powerof this Confederated ¢ sovernmentto protec 1 by theenergy 


proved, that no nation can ever maintain either independence or free- | 


and the resources of the whole nation,a great and comprehensive, but not | 


inhabitants of the Northern ard manufacturing States, instead of be- 
ing burdensome. is actually profitable to them. That to the manufac- 
turing interests the mselves, instead of being a tax, itis a bounty, a gra- 
tuitous donation to them by the nation, made at the expense of those 
portions {the Union where there are no manufacturing establishments. 
A contraste w is taken of the popul ition, soil, and climate of the 
Northern and Southern sections of the Unson. ln the North it is said, 
the climate is ragged—the soil barren—the whole population white and 
The land will not feed its inhabitants. ‘hey are driven by ne- 

Ocean, to the w or to the establishment of 

These are their only resources for arresting the tide of 
In the South the climate is mild and genial, the soil fer- 
tile, and the population divided, im nearly equal numbers, into black and 

The cultivation of the land is performed 
The planter cannot change his occupation. 
Manufactures cannot be established, because 
slaves are both morally and physically disabled from working in them. 
Thev are, besides, » set fire to buildings, as the experience of 
certain Yankees has taugat them, who, in detiance of the laws of na- 
ture, did recently atlempt to set up some manufacture in the neigbor- 
hood of Charleston. ‘The duties levied, then, upon articles of foreign 
manufacture for the protection of domestic industry, must therefore 
ulways operate to the benetit of the Northern and to the injury 
of the Southern section of the Union. They are irreconcileable 
jnterests; and the planter of the South cannot and will not submit to 
ihe sacriice of his interest for the benefit of the Northern manulac- 
turer, fur that would reduce him to a state of colonial vassalage. 

This argument is approached with pamful reluctance. It is beheved 
to be here candidly stated, and as it has been, time after time, repeated 
by some of the ablest and most intelligent statesmen of the Seuth, and 
as itis believed to contain the whole substance of the Southern argu- 
ment agaist the Protective System, it will be proper to examine it in 
the spirit of candor and of kindness, dictated no less by a feeling of 
sympathy for our brethren and cowntrymen,than by an anxious solicitude 
for the preservation of the Union. 

The first remark which obtrudes itself upon the mind upon the state- 
ment of this argument is. that it strikes direetiy at the heart of the Union 
itself. [t presents two great, transcend int, opposite, and irreconcileable 
interests, in deadly hostility to each other; each pervading the two great 
Atlantic sections of the country, each operating within its appropri- 
ate domain, with the irresistible force of a law of nature, and leading 
to the fatal and unavoidable conclasion, that between two large masses 
of mankind, thus situated in | conflict with each other, no 


i wie 


free 


cessity to derness, 


the 
manulactures 


emicration 
whitemmasters and slaves. 
by the colored population. 
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natural 
bond of union wader one and the same Government, even partaking of 
a federal character, can be maintained. It will be doing no injustice 
to more than one distinguished and influential statesman of the South 
10 affirm, that his mind has been made up to this result. Nor is it pos- 
sible to observe the political movements in progress at this time in the 
part of the conntry where the excitement against the Protective System 
principally prevails, without believing that the effort of the leading 
spirits among them is to tarn the current of popular sentiment to that 
conclusion: ‘To calculate the value of the Union. 

But if this high ground is taken in one quarter of the yet common 
country, what choice or alternative is lef to the other? ‘The South, in 
the person of her champion, says—I ama planter, and cultivate my land 
by slaves—I cannot quit the soil—I cannot change my occapation—my 
slaves are my subsistence, as well as my property, and they cannot be 
made to work at manufactures—imy first want 1s to sell my crop, as 
dear as possible, and my second, to buy manufactured articles as cheap 
as possible, in return. All protection of domestic mauufactures, by 
duties levied upon those of my customers who purchase my plantation’s 
produce, and work it up into manufactured articles for my ase, is an in- 
vasion of my rights, a depredation upon my property—I cannot manv- 
facture myself, and { will not suffer you to manufacture for me ; 
preferto purchase the fabric from the foreigner, to whom I supply the 
raw material. Manofactares are necessary for your subsistence, be- 
cause you have a cold climate, a barren soil, and no slaves; bat I will 
not bear a tax upon the negro cloths of Manchester, to enable you to 
supply me the same article equally cheap, because your gain must be 
my loss, and because your prosperity must, in the natate of things, be 
incompatible with mine. 

In this view of the subject, the interest of the South is identified 
with that of the foreiga rival and competiter of the Northern manafac- 
turer, and against him, and for his rain, the Southern planter and the 
British manufacturer are colleagued. How strange the association! 
How deeply it conflicts with the whole history of our Revolutionary 
War! What asatire it speaks upon all our Institations ! 

It cannot be true. ‘There are theories in politics and morals, as well 
as in the science of mind, the fallacy of which is far more easily de- 
tected in the absurdity of the conclusions at which they arrive, than in 
the process of reason by which they travel. When Mandeville, by a 
commentary upon the Fable of the Bees, undertook to prove that pri- 
vate Vices were public benefits, he made an ingenious book, which has 
perhaps never been very satisiactorily answered, but to the conclusions 
of which no man of correct moral feeling can assent. When Berkley, 
from the deepest recess of philosophy, raised an argument to prove 
that mind has no conclusive evidence of the existence of matter, he was 
said to have demonstrated, beyond all possibility of reply “that which 
no man in his senses can believe. When we are told thatthe cotton plant- 
ers of the South, and the manufacturers of Pennsylvania, or of New 
Eng! have interests so diametrically and irreconcileably opposite to 
each other, that they cannot remain permanently associated as members 
of the same community, we answer, in the language of the Roman 

Moralist and Poet. “ Ineredalas odi.” We disbelieve, and we have 
a doctrine Which appears to us toe contain, in itself, a satire upon homan 
natare, or, at least, to solve itself into that melancholy ea eunteted 
theory of llobbes, that the state of nature between man and man, isa 


lively protected by them alone. 


universal interest, that there is such an interest most deeply their own, 
protected by the Constitution and laws of the United States. and effec- 


Among the consequences from which 
a statesman of either portion of this Union cannot avert his eyes in | 
contemplating that which must eusue trom its severance, is the condi- | 
tion in which that great mterest would be found immediately after the | 
separation should have been consummated. ‘The Conmittee will refrain 
from all further observation upon them. Representing, as they do, the 
manufacturing interests of the country, they have been most anxiously 
desirous, in the bill which they should present to the consideration of the 
House, to adapt its provisions, not ouly tothe interests but to the feelings | 
of that portion of the community which has considered itself most ag- 
grieved by the existing Tarilf. It has at the same time, however, been 
their equally anxious desire to make all concessions required for the ac- 


complishment of this object, without any essential sacrifice of the inte- 
rest entrusted to them. For the attainment or these objec is, their at- 
tention was in the first instance turned to the Exceutive Department of 
the Government specially charged with the duty of taking care that the 
laws should be faithfully executed ; the Department therefore liable to | 
be most deeply aflected by the great change inthe whole system of our | 
revenue, and of their collection, to be etlected upon the extinction of | 
the National Debt. In the multiplied coutiicts of interests and of feel- 
ings affecting every portion of the community on the approach of this 
event, it was believed to be impossible to compose them into any sem- | 
blance of harmony, unless upon some general plan, proceeding from, or | 
sanctioned by, the Executive head of the nation. 


oe 
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Sharing in the diversities of opinion prevailing in the community | 
upon all these subjects, the Committee very early came to the couchu- | 
sion, that the modifications suiiable to the adjustment of the Tarif, | 
should be prepared and presented to the House first trom the Depart: | 
ment of the ‘Treasury. 

Two resolutions to that effect were adopted by the Honse. in January 
last, and the Report of the Secretary was presented to the House. ac- 
companied by the project of a bill, which bas formed the basis of that 
now presented to the House for their consideration. A few remarks 
upou the character of tie bill, as prayer ted by the Secretary, and npon 
the modification of some of is provisions, by which it may be rendered, 
as the Committee believe, more acc ptable to the House and to the 
country, will close the present Report. 

The drait of the bill presented hy the Secretary of the Treasury 
was prepared ina spirit of compromise between the two great and 
seemingly conflicting interests chietly to be affected by the reduction of 
the revenue. tn this purpose it Was to be expec ted that it conld not be 
altogether satisfac tory to either. Its provisions have, accordingly, been 
considered as of questionable policy by different members of the Com- 
mittee, under the impression, on the one part. that the reduction of the 
ievenue contemplated by it was too extensive, and on the other. not 
extensive enough. It proposes to reduce the revenue to be raised from 
duties on imposts, to twelve millions of dollars. and, thereby, to remit 
of the existing dutive apwards of ten millions. This reduction, in the 
view of the manufacturing interest of the country—an interest intimate- 
ly and closely connected with its imerual improvement, and the interest 
especially represented in this House by this Committee—is deemed to 
be excessive. [t proposes a diminution of revenue of more that the sun 
liberated from its present appropriation for the pavment of the National 
Debt. A majority of this Committee are of opinion, founded upon 
principles submitted to the eonsideration of the House in this Report, 
that uo reduction should be made, at least at the present time, equal to 
the whole amount of the annual appropriauon thus liberated, that ts, ten 
millions of dollars. 

Upon this opimon, however, they will not now further enlarge. The 
project, in the draft of the bill, is considered by other members of the 
Coumittee as exceptionable for the opposite renson. that the reduction 
is, in their opinion, vot extensive enough. Under this variety of views, 








the place ot exportation, 
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tary notices these frauds, and the difficulty, if not impossibility, of pro- 
viding againstthem. Measures for that purpose were reported by this 
Committee at au early period of the session, in the form of a bill, since 
re-committed to them by the order of the House. Measares reported 
by the Commitiee with great relactance, bot deemed indispensable by 
the manufacturers themselves, as they still are by the Committee, in the 
event4hat the system of graduated minimums should be continned 
For those frauds, the article of manufactured woollen of cost, nearly 
intermediate between two suecessive minimums, afford opportunities 
and tetmptations, which neither rigor of legislation, ner vigilance of ex. 


ecution, can prevent, 
; 


The measures it the bill reported by the (Committee were some ot 
them of a character troublesome, vexatious, and expensive, to the im 
porting merchant; and the necessity which the Committee beleved 
there would be for them under the continuance of the graduated min). 
mums, Was among the most cogent reasous Which produced the con 
viciion upon the mindsof the majority that the system itself ought u 
he abandoned. One of the etiects which has been produced already 
in the transfer of the importing trade from the American merchant, our 
fellow-citizen, to the exporting foreigner in Great Britain. 


The valuation of the article by its cost at the place of exportation 


| enables the exporter to fix the cost in his invoice much at his discretion ; 
vand although that discretion may occasionally be restrained by the ad 


ministration of the oath required, yet, as it has long been settled by the 
sages of British jurisprudence that a fraud upon the revenue laws of a 
foreign country is no offence against the laws of England, the mer 
administration of an oath unsanctioned by any practical penalty, fur- 
nishes but an indiilerent security for the correctness of the invoices at 
The Committee have received information 
from an American importing merchant of unquestionable character, 
that offers have been made to his agent in England for the supply of 
the manufactured article to any amount that he might desire, and at 
any cost in the aitested invoice which he might see tit to preseribe, the 
real prices of the articles to be adjusted between them at the rate of the 
real value of the article. Llence it is that frauds te so extensive an amount 
have be en detected at our custom-houses, and that frandstoa much great- 
er amount have probably passed without detection. ‘There is, besides, 
in the system of graduated minimums, a want of the open-heartedness 
of Republican institutions. It has the air as if the legislators of the 
nation, in taxing their constituents were unwilling to let them know 
the real amountof thattaxation. This has beenone of the severest re- 
proaches cast upon the Tarif by its adversaries. Aud the Committee are 
anxiously desirous of taking away from those adversaries their most forci- 
ble argument. But, in renouncing the system of graduated minimus, 
itis not their intention to abandon the protection of the manufacturing 
iuterest. Nor was that the intention of the Seeretary of the Treasury 
in the preparation of his bill. The impression of the manufacturers 

how ever, so fur as it has « ome to the know le dge of the C'ommiittes . is 

that the reduction of the amount of duties upon the article of manufac- 
tured woollens is too great lor the estal lishmentsof this country to bear 

Such is the pression of a majority of the Committee: and thev have 
accordingly modified that part of the Secretary’s draft. W hether the 
amount ot duty as reported by the Comunittee is itself sufhicient to pre- 
serve the principle of prot etion as apphed to the woollen manufactures, 
itwill be for the wisdom of the Hou-seto determine. It has been the 
sincere desire of the Committee at once to coneiiate the interests and 
ieelings of the South, not only by the abandonment of the evstem of 
graduated minimums, but by the admission of coarse wools free of duty. 
and by a corresponding reduction upon the duties of the article manu- 
factured from them. In this they have also consulted the interest of the 
American wool-grower, with whose products the coarse article import 

ed trom abroad cannot Come in competition, and of the manufacturer 
in Whose favor the free admission of the raw material must hkewise 
operate. On the imported woo! with which that of native growth must 
stand in competition they propose a reduction which they beheve will 
be sufficient to retain in the bands of the American wool-grower the 
command of the market. 

On the article of salt, the Committee have not deemed it expedient 
to propose any reduction of the existing duties. thev having already, 
within the last two years, been reduced by one half; and the Committee 
having satisfactory evidence that the duties could not be further redaced 
without iInjuriously afiecting various manufactures, both on the sea 
coast of Massachusetts, and in the interior of New York, Pennsylvania. 
Virginia, and Ohio. They did not, however, feel themselves justified 
in proposing the restoraiion of the formes duty of twenty cents per 
bushel, though urged with great force of argument thereto by a me- 
morial of sundry citizens of the Commonwealth of Virginia. With 
respect to the duties upon glass, the Committee have adopted the du- 
ties proposed by the draft of the Secretary, with the exception of those 
upon Apothecaries’ and perfumery vials, an article of which there are 
extensive manufactories in the City of Philadelphia, and elsewhere, 
and they have introduced a distinction between different articles of this 
description of very ditlerent value, but open which, heretofore, there has 
heen no corresponding discrimination mn the duties levied upon them. 
The duty proposed by the Secretary of twelve and a half cents per gal- 











the Committee have made sever il modifications im the bill proposed by 


the House, a bill, not such as would, in its details, be satisfactory to any 
one mewber of the Committee, but as that upon which alone they have 
been able to unite a majority of their own voices, 

The first and greatest alteration of the existing system of revenue 
proposed in the dratt of the Secretary, is that relating to the articles 
of wool and manufactured woollens—articles involving interests per- 
haps equal to all the other manufactures in the Union put together, 
cotton only excepted. With regard to these articles. the draft of the 
Secretary proposes not only a very great reduction in the amount of 
daties to be levied upon the imported articles, but a total change in the 
system of collection, substitating ad valorem duties in the place of the 
graduated minimam established in the preceding TariT Laws. A 
change, in the estimation of many of the principal manufacturers of 
those articles, more formidable to the prosperity of their establishments 
than the reduction of the duties themselves. 

The Committee, after a full and deliberate consideration of the argu- 
ments submitted to them upon this qnestion by several of the most emi- 
nent of the manufacturers, and after giving them the most friendly and 
respectfal attention, have found their conclusions concurring with those 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, that the system of graduated mini- 
mums upon the manufactures of woollens must, and ought to be abo- 
lished. For the reasons apon which this opinion is fonnded, they re- 
er the House tw the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury accom. 
panying the draft of the bill, to which they will add considerations of 
perhaps yet deeper influence apon their minds. ‘This sysiem appears 
to a majority of the Committee to constitute the greatest and the most 
reasonable objection of the South and of Southern interests against 
the existing Tarif. The Committee cannot perceive how or in what 
manner it can be essential to the protection of the domestic manufac- 
turer. The graduation must necessarily operate in one of two ways— 
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state of war. For were it true that the interest of the planter and the 
manufacturer were irrecon leable with each other, as members of the 

be the necessary and unaverdable conse- 
the tie between them as fellow-citizens, 
represented in the same legislative assembles, authorized to enact laws 
binding upon them beth! Lor, suppose that common tie to be dis- 
solved, and what would be the relations then subsisting between 
them * ‘They would remain in the same relative geographical position 
to each other, each still employed in the same occupations, and with the 
same ire oncileable and opposite interests, without that link of union 
between them, which had existed by their representation in one com- 
mon Legislature: with the impulse of matual repulsion, a gravated by 
their separation, and with all the principles of attraction dissolved and 
vanished into air. Could it be otherwise, than that the irreconcileable 
and opposite interesis should speedily fret and kindle into war, and then 
bow weuld their relotious stand? Must not the weaker party, on which 


came community, what must 


quence of the dissolution of 








either asa prohibition upon the importation of all articles of interme- 
diate value far higher that apparent upon the face of the law ; and there- 


the Secretary of the Treasury, and now report, for the consideration of | 


lon on olive oi! in casks, the Committee have thought it proper to raise 
to twenty cents per gallon; tins article coming in immediate competi- 
tion with our whale fisheries. 

In all the other modifications of the Secretary's bill proposed by the 
Committee, both with regard to wool and woollens, and to all other dutia- 
ble articles, the object of the Committee has been to reduce largely 
those articles which are not in competition with our own manufactures, 
and very little,or not at all, those that are. On this principle the bill now 
reported deviates trom the draft of the Secretary in the article of cotton 
twist yarn and thread, which is excepted from the general duty of twen- 
ty-five per centum on all manufactures of cotton, and prescribes that 
the cotton manufactures to be valued at thirty and thirty-five cents per 
square yard shall not be of those exceeding those values respectively. 
They have also affixed a specific duty of twelve and a half cents per 
square yard on oil cloths, meladed in the draft of the Secretary's bill 
with floor matting, at a duty of thirty per centum ad valorem. On manu- 
factured hemp, the Commitee have reduced the sum proposed m the 
Secretary's draft to thirty-five dollars per ton, it having been amply as- 
certained that this article, imported from abroad, does in no wise enter 
into competition with that raised in our own country; and being a raw 
material, essential to all our manufactures of cordage and sail duck. In 
varying from the draft of the Secretary on the articles of silk, the Commit- 
tee have raised the duty on those coming from beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope from twenty-tive per centum to thirty ad valorem, reducing other 
manufactures of silk from twenty per ceutum to eighteen, and except- 
ing sewing silk, which is raised to forty per centum, in consideration of 
the incipient manufacture of that article wm our own country. On the 
article of sugar the Committee would have been induced to decline 
adopting the reduction proposed by the draft of the Secretary, but for 
the introduction into it of the article of syrup at the same rate of daty 
as that upon brown sngar, which the Committee believed would operate 
as a compensation to the mafiofacturers of the domestic article for the 
diminution of the duty upon the imported sugars themselves. 





by effecting an artificial inequality between the burdens imposed upon 
articles of the same kind, and the same value, and an equality of bnr- 
iden alike and unnatural upon articles of different value. but of the 
same kind. ‘Thus, for example, a square yard of broad cloth. of one 
dollar's cost at the place of exportation, pays a duty of 4= ceuts, while, 
if the cost at the place of exportation be but one dollar and one cent, it 
is taken and deemed to have cost two dollars and a half, and paysa 





per centaum, while the article of one dollar and one cent’s cost, pays 
the same duty as the article costing two dollars and a half. It appears 
to be impossible that the practical operation of such a system should 
not be unjust—and it contains within itself the seeds of those frauds 
upon the revenue of which there has been such heavy complaints on 





duty of one dollar and twenty cents; the difference be:ween them be-' 
ing, that between forty-eight per centam, and one hundred and twenty | 


From the article proposed by the Secretary to be exempt from duty, 
the Committee have thought proper to except side arms, quills pre- 
| pared, and brass in plates, blue vitriel, calomel, corrosive sublimate, 
' macaroni: and among the articles included under the general descrip- 
| tion of articles coming under the daty of twelve and a half per centum, 
| they have also excepted bichromate of potash, prussiate of potash, chro- 
| mate of potash, nitrate of lead, aqua fortis, and tartarie acid. And they 
| have excepted also from the non-enumerated articles now paying an 
‘ad valorem duty of fifteen per centum, tartar emetic and rochelle 
salts. The articles thus excepted being extensively manufactured in 
| this country. 

‘To the provisions in the 5th and 6th sections of the Secretary's draft, 
relating to cash payments or optional credits at three and six months, 
the Committee have added wool to the manufactures of wool as specifi- 
_ed by the Secretary. The seventh section of the draft proposing a 


the part of the American manufacturers. The Report of the Secre-' levy of a duty of one and a half per ceptam on the public sales af 
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of manufactures of wool, the Committee have deemed it advisable 


levied by several of the States of this Union. 


providing : 
of four dollars and eighty cents. 
to the House. | 
from aud after the passage of the Act. the expressed juice of the s 


The reason for which will be obvio 


brown sugar, and that crude and mineral salt shall pay the same duti 
as salt, "The oliject of the section, inserted with the concurrence 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, being to take away means of evadu 
the duties on sugar and salt, which have been practised, and whic 
there m now reasoh tu believe are more extensively contemplated, 


of the Treasury to the House. the mnjpority of the Commiuttee have dot 
sustice to the intentions of that otheer They have perceived m tl 
draft a spirit and temper entirely congenial to their own, an earne 
desire to conciliate and harmomze the adverse feelings and interes 
i the two divisions of the Union. L nable to concur with 
the details of his drafted bill, they have felt it their duty to depa 
from them as sé dom as possible, cousistent with their obligation 
to the interests which it is their special charge to maintain. ‘T 

their own views will in all respects obtain thy 


wr the approbation of the country, they cannot flatter themselves 


lo a 


solid adjustment of the great controversy which now a 
+ \ 


tion. iu consenting to re port thi 
the measure Was conscious of sacrificing considerable portions, if ni 
of rterests most deserving to be « herished hy him, at least of those i! 
terests as understood by thuse to whom they are of deepest concert 
| ) considenug its Various provisions they would ask of ¢ very Memb 


this disposition; and they would hope the appeal may not be made | 
vain which asks him to assume a portion of the same disposition hin 
~ If. The Committee belie ye this to be one of those occasions Lipo 
which nothing less than a spint embracing the wellare of the whole n: 
tion can determine that which is due to all its parts. ‘The measure, hk 
ii those which have preceeded it on the same subject, is experimenta 
me andeven if it should fail to restore entirely that harmony in whi h th 
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Happiness of the Union can alone consist, they cherish the belief that 
mav be matured into an act ed to jead hereafter t 


final and more complete re-establishment of the common svimpathir 


of legislation dest 
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From the Virginia ( Abingdon) Republwan. 


eye 


S their sentiments on the late Tariff A Convention will be called nex 
% i ° : ‘ . ‘eal . 

st November. that tne sentiments of thie state way be more Puliy known 
a ind expressed ; and to take such measures as they shall deem expedient 
Bs for the presery ition of their rights. and of co-operating W ith other States 


iu resisting the Tariff. Af 
m= We trust that those who have heretofore heen strong advocates for 
SS protecting Tariff will now see what such a course is likely to result in 


Peresults which many of them believed never would occur, and which 


Bsome even dared the South to putin force. From the present aspec 
f things we are strongly inclined to the opinion, that Georgia will se 
ond South Carolina in nullifying the Tariff Waoile we are not a 
Bapresent prepared to admit that this will be the best and most efficien 
ourse to pursue, yet we are far from thinkmeg that the mere remonstrat 
Bag against this or any other unconstitutional law, whieh a majority it 
pet congress may seem proper to pass, will produce the desired etlect. | 
oe ppears necessary for the South to take as strong measures, and as de 
Sided a stand against the Tarifl as the case 
ert her rights and: her prince iples fearless of consequences. 
urse will, we think, bring the ‘ American System ° 


Me 


> men to a 
m! returning justice, and save us from civil war and disunion. 


From the . {labama Journal. 
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nner. They are moving in every direction. 


ssf umbied together to consult Upon ** the thude and measu;©re of redress.’ 
‘heir canse is a righteous one, and they can but prosper. 


We must confess that there have be 
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But all auch feelings are now removed 
numbered. "There will be a period to the exact 
yauufaucturers, and that not a distant one 
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From the Augusta Chronicle. 





OGLETHORPE’S * EXAMINATION” 
EXAMINED. 


on e pC LATO FS 
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To the Editor of the Augusta Chronicle: 
Sir: L reside in an interior county, and hence it takes some 
me before the Augusta papers reach me, and equally long for 
ycommunications to reach you. I may possibly labor, there- 
re, under the disadvantage, either of bringing nothing new 
market, or of being out of season in what I do bring. 
l am, however, as an old schooled democrat of "D8, tempted 
offer you a reflection or two, on the late extraordinary article 
“ Oglethorpe,” in the Constitutionalist of the 26th ult. It 
true that the two communications of this writer have destroy- 
1 each other, or like equal quantities in an algebraic equation, 
pose in absolute neutrality; but, some of his pos.tious are, 
vertheless, so startling, as to require an animadversion, 
bubtless, far more elaborate, than lam able or prepared to 
e them. 
I do not cavil at the enumeration he has given, of the rights 
lich the Nullifiers claim as belonging to a sovereign State iu 
is Confederacy, although he has stated, much more impera- 
ely than we do, the duty, which we contend resides in the 
‘neral Gowernment to call a Convention, with the view, in 
se of a controversy between it and a State, of deciding on 
disputed power. We do not say that the States must call 
ouveution; but we contend, that itis the only expedient 
| proper node of compromising or settling the difficulty—that 
esort to foree is a dissolution of the Union, and is public, 
i, as it has been erroneously called, civil war; for, in such 
event, South Carolina or Georgia would be as substantively 
oreigu State as Austria, and entitled to all her international 
hts, as a Sovereign State. 
‘ Oglethorpe” contends, that each party bas a right to judge 
itself? Who denies this? What we allege is, that, on a 
stion solemnly made by a sovereign State, on the extent of 
powers she has delegated to the General Government, 
General Government has not a right to decide, in the last 















strike out, unwilling to accumulate a duty upon sales at auction now every sound rule 


The Committee have added to the draft of the Secretary a section 
that the pound sterling shall hereafter be rated at the value 


They have hkewise added a section, providing that, 


In these deviations from the draft of a bill reported by the Sec retary 


sanction of this House, 
: but 
they would reluctantly resign the hope, that the prineiple of compro- 
mise, Which forms the vital spintof the bill now reported, may be | 
quickened in its progress through this and the other House of Congress | no 


of the House, before judging of the result, to make the allowance due | S4ys t 


which carried us through the couftlict for the establishment ot our na- 


= Gergia—Large and highly respectal le meetings of the citizens of 
P this State have been held in varions plac es, forthe purpose of expressing 


will possibly admit; as- 
Such a 


Our friends in Georgia are taking up the Tariil in the most spirited 
Almost every mail 
atcomes brings us intelligence of some large meeting of the people. 


periods since the passage of 
e Tanff when we were ready to despair and to abandon all hope that 
i> mathern “tates would resist the oppressions oft the General] (,0- 
The days of the 
ions of the! 


what do we get by this? 
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power which that instrument required for its ereation. 
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ts] fourths are necessary—to u tthhold wt. a negative of one fourth. 


bun im all) "Phe party, therefore, that clains a power, acts affirmatively, 
precisely the same warrant for the power 
claimed, as was necessary when it was conferred ; because the 
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|quesuou would come up ia precisely the same form, as ap 


| amendment to the Constitution. Yet * Os'ethorpe” contends, 
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(ou the General Government. but to prevent the exercise of one 
t granted, siands precisely on the.same footing with a ma- 


otates the na- | iariww ° nt. - ‘ 
igitates Tie Ha- | jority Of States that aim at enlarging the powers of the Go- 
s bill every member who assent d to | 


‘te? 


i vernment created by the compact 
Vi Ke - om - e e 
There seems to me not the smallest difficulty in the princi- 


i- ‘ ‘ ace 
| ple for which the nwlifiers contend. 


ath \ sovereign State, that has formed a barcain with others. 
hat the general agency which we have created by our 
" compact, bas usurped a power which BP did not grant, and the 
| exercise of which is producing my ruin. The power is void: 
ni prohibit its exercise within my limits—If it has not a right to 
ad this Judgment, who bas “ Oglethorpe” has suecessfuily 
, shown, in his first article, that the General Government has n 
_|such function. What issue does this state of faets bring up? 
it} Why, that the other States must, through the General Govern- 
a} ment, grant redress—either by repealing the usurpation, or 
s| convening the States, or dissolving the Union. It has ne other 
but oue of these A resort to force is identical 
with the last. When the States convene. can there be any 
proposition more rational, than that a decision of three-fourths, 
the amount of power necessary to ameud the Constitution. 
should be equally necessary to confer the disputed power ? 
Has not this pros ision been engrafted in oursystem ; and isitnot 
as essential to the liberty of the States, as a safeguard against 
the usurpation of powers not granted, as to confer those which 
tj} are to be delegated? It is admitted. that this whole subject is 

a casus omissus in the Federal Constitution, and thata majori- 
ty of States may appoint a rule for their own aciion, and de- 
termine that this great conservative principle of conferring 
power in our Confederacy shall not obtain. The mioority, as 
sovereign States, are contessedly free to refuse or consent to go 
into the arbitration, with such odds against them; aod we 
‘think, on principle and common seuse, they may stand out, and 
-| if the majority will not adept the constitutional rule for con- 
t} ferring power, the Union must be dissolved. But it does not 
') follow, that the nullifying State may not cheerfully submit to 
~} the arbitration of a majority of the States, in Convention; al- 
. though it will not submit to a usurpation consummated by a 
numerical majority in Congress. ‘This is a matter for confer- 
ence and compromise: they will all meet as sovereigns; and 
if they meet in a spirit of peace, and with a sincere desire to 
‘| do justice, all must be well. If, however, there is a fixed pur- 

pose to do injustice, and to oppress, odiously and tyrannically, 
a minority, the evil will bring its own cure, and the sooner the 
league is dissolved the better; for liberty and security are the 
euds of the Unien, whick was never designed to be the very 
means of destroying them. 
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The great infirmity, running through the whole ef * Ogle- 
thorpe’s ” article, is, that he allows wot one jot to the moral 
force of our being iu the right, and our oppone nts in the wrong. 
lle seems to regard it as a mere question of physical force, to 
he decided by a conclave, as little under the guidance of an 
intelligent and civilized public opinion, as the ** Hottentot 
Kraal” to which he has made such appropriate allusion. Now, 

sir, | would not barter the conviction that we are right, for all 
| the brute number of our oppeonents—because this conviction 
_ affords us the best guarantee of ultimate and lasting triumph? 
Suppose the Southern States to meet their compeers ia Con- 
vention, and call upon them to show, in the Constitution, the 
power to bounty and protect manufactures, at the expense of 
the other interests of the country: or,if they cannot clearly show 
the power, to propound it as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; and if the last proposition be rejected, let us suppose, 
that the South offers to pay, according to her federal numbers, 
her contributions to the Federal Treasury, leaving each State, 
under the existing article of the Constitution, with the consent 
of Congress, the power to protect its owa manufactures, or to 
grant them bounties out of their own State Treasuries. Sup- 
pose the Union to be dissolved, by the rejection of this proposi- 
lion of common honesty—who would be responsible for the 
dissolution? In whose favor would be the award of posterity? 

But, says “ Oglethrope,’ when you go inte Convention, 
‘each party has a right to judge for itself, both of infractions, 
and the mode and measure of redress’ "—each adheres to its own 
interpretation, and civil war is the consequence.” Now, sir, J 
admit that each party has a right to judge for itself, but I deny 
that civil war is the necessary cousequence. In the first place, 
if the decision be adverse to the nullifying State, according to 
a mode of arbitration to which she has consented, she is bound 
to submit, if the decision be not of such a character as to be ru- 
inous to her liberty and prosperity ; andif it be, then she has 
the political right, as a sovereign, to say that she cannot belong 
to a Government exercising such powers. And, here the mat- 
ter must end ; she must rest upon her sovereignty, and if coer- 
cion is attempted, war must be declared against her, as a sove- 
reign State. But, says ** Oglethorpe,” the Government of the 
Union bas the power, without resorting to Convention, to 
blockade the port of entry of the nullifying State. and of thus 
reducing her to submission. I wish to know ip what part of 
the Constitution he finds this power! The Constitution is si- 
lent. By the Act of Congress, of 1795, the mode of suppress- 
ing insurrections and rebeliion (clearly,popular tumults) is point- 
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* The ratifications of nine States were required by the Constitution, 
which was three-fourths of the twelve States represented in the Con- 





to resort, on the extent of its powers; but that, according to 
of juterpreting compacts among sovereigns, 
they must decide the matter ia issue. But, says ** Oglethorpe,” 
A majority of the States whose 
power is reflected by a numerical majority in Congress, will 
decide adversely to our construction, and we shall take uoth- 
lu point of fact, this may not be so, as a 
gar cane and syrup for making sugar shall pay the same duties as | majority of the States may constitute a minority in the House 
Hut it is surprising, that 
thorpe should not perceive the fallacy that lies at the root 
hl uf his argument, or that he should have so little considered the 
| origin of the Federal Constitution; or the amount of sovereign 
The 
ratihications of two-thirds of the States, were necessary to give 
wthority,” aud all amendments to the Constitution, require 
the vete of three-fourths. That is to say, to give power, three- 


that the nuilifiying Stare. that would seek to confer no power 
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ed out, which provides for a requisition of the Governor, for 
the militia of the very State in which the insurrection or re- 
bellion exists and its adjoining sister States, to repress it. 

So large and so permanent a power as this, to make war on 
one of the Members of this Confederacy, surely, if intended 
to have been conferred on the General Government, ought to 
have been delegated in clear and definite terms. If the right 
to use one of the means of war, is to be done by virtue of the 
Constitution, blockade cannot be one of these means, because 
it is in violation of its letter, which declares, that the ports of 
entry, of the different States, shall eujoy no advantages over 
each other; and to deprive a State of all its ports ef entry, 
is certainly most flagrantly to impugn this provision. The 
truth is, the Convention that formed the Constitution, having 
refused to consider Mr. Patterson's proposition, to provide 
means to coerce such States or State as might withhold their 
or its obedience to the laws of the Union, ts conclusive, that no 
such power was given, and that none such exists. 

Suppose, however, the General Government should, never- 
less, add to its present usurpations. that of declaring a Port 
Bill against the port of Charleston. In the first place, does 
* Oglethorpe” suppose the Members of Congress from the 
Southerp States would tamely retain theirseats in a body ca- 
pable of practising such an enormity against a member of this 
Confederacy ? or, if they did, that their people at home would 
not hurl their unworthy agents from their violated trust? Does 
* Oglethorpe ” think the people of the South less united, than 
were the colonies. in 1776, when, aiter the Boston Port Bill, 
all the Southern sea ports spurned the proflered advantages of 
the British Crown? Does be think that there is one Southern 
State or Southern Port.that would notrepel,with disgust and ab- 
horrence, a privilege or advantage purchased at the expense of a 
sister State, that had gloriously put herself in the breach, for the 
/common rights of all?) Without understanding as much of the 
| philosophy of human nature as the sagacious author of Gil Blas, 
let me tell “* Oglethorpe,” that if Congress were to be guilty 
of the insane injustice of resorting to what ought to be re- 
garded as a badge of colonial subjection, and an engine of 
despotic power, a ferment would be excited in eight of these 
Southern States, that would rend this Union assunder, if it 
cohered by clamps a thousand times more adamantine thao the 
consolidation doctrives of the great sophomoric rhetoriciano of 
Quincy. 

But ‘ Oglethorpe’ dreads, in case one Siate nullifies, a ter- 
rible derangement in the money market; that prices will fall; 
and that the curreney of the country will be injuriously dis- 
turbed, should we be cursed by the exhausting forcing pumps of 
a free port in our neighborhood. 1 know of no derangement 
in trade, or fall in the prices, that will take place, except in the 
trade and price of New England domestics, or that any one 
would suffer save the monopolists, aud their vampyre agents. 
A serious derangement of their plunder, may indeed, eusue. 
But, so far from trade being injured, 1 wil! venture to assert 
that,in one hundred and twenty days after South Carolina 
oullifies, cotton will be fifteeu cents in Savannah; and lands 
aud negroes will appreciate some twenty or twenty-five per 
centum in Georgia, in a twelve month, if South Carolina 
makes her nullification good. The merchants of Savannah, 
realizing infinitely larger profits, will seud to Charleston [aud 
it matters not, to either State. on which side of the river the 
free port is] in the place of sending to New York, for the goods 
by which the exchanges for our staples are to be affected; and 
a flood tide will set up the Savannah, Oconee, and Ocmulgee, 
with a full current that will Javish on Georgia unbounded 
wealth and prosperity. But, sir, 1 rather think she would fol- 
low suit. Nullification is a game she has played, and I great- 
ly mistake. if she would not, iv this event, have a trump eard 
in her hand. But that we should quarrel with South Carolina 
for fighting our battles, and adding to our enjoyments and re- 
sources, surpasses the capricious puguacity of the Knight of 
the Rueful countenance! When Georgia has ene particle of 
foreign trade and receives one stiver from her custom-bouse 
we may begin to estimate the apprehensions of * Oglethorpe ;" 
‘but not till then.” 

But, sir, it seems, according to “ Oglethorpe's” last show- 
ing, that a State may secede from the Union, although she can- 
pot oullify. As this gentleman has Jooked in the Constitution. 
ia vain, to find, in so many words, the right of Nullifieation. [ 
would ask where he finds that of secession? If he will admit 
nothing that is not written in the book. how does he arrive at this 
power! Does he not know that Professor Walsh, Dr. Adams. 
and Mr. Webster, deny this faculty to the State, by arguments 
quite as plausible and profound as those which he urges against 
the whole doctrine of the Veto? 1 concur with him ip the in- 
contestible, yea, unalienable, right of secession ; but it is the 
major member of the series, nullification being the minor. 
They rest precisely on the same principles, and a State has 
just the same sovereign right to prevent an exercise of unau- 
thorized power within her limits, that she has to dissolve the 
compact by color of which the unauthorized act is consumma- 
ted. The only difficulty in the way, it seems, with the sophists. 
is, that, according to the lackadaisical cant of Mr. Ritchie. a 
State cannot be in and out-of the Union at the same time. 
GEORGIA NOW GIVES THE LIE to this nonsensical 
aphorism! And why can we be iu the Union and out of it at 
the same time? For no other reason, that | know, but because. 
in point of fact, we are in the Union and out of it at the same 
time. That our obligation to all laws made in pursuance of 
the Constitution, is in no degree affected by our disobedience 
to laws made iv violation of the Coustitution. In other words. 
we discharge all our just obligations to the Union when we 
obey such laws as the General Government has a clear right to 
pass—but it was no part of our contract that we should obey 
any and every law they might think proper to enact, whether 
constitational or otherwise. The question really is, Does diso- 
bedience to an unconstitutional law piace a State out of the 
Union? 1 maintain that it does not ; and Georgia practically 
demonstrates the same truth. But, if Ogiethorpe thinks nvulli- 
fication such an odious heresy, he is bound to convoke the peo- 
ple of Georgia, that a solemn Justration may be performed, to 
clear her skirts of this sin. For she is in it chin deep. Yes, he 
should tell her, “* You have no right to be where you are ; you 
are neither fish, flesh, or red herring. You are in a state of 
Mahomedan suspension, neither in Heaven or exactly out of 
it. This loathsome heresy must be stayed. A Judge of your 
Court has been guilty of the sin of nullifying a law of the 











vention, Rhode Island never having appeared.— Ed. 


Union ; a part is nat less than the whole. Your proper reme- 
dy is, to nullify ali laws—Constitution, Union, and all. You 
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i 
labor under a great mistake, to suppose the Constitution alone (as I understand them, contend, not 
preseribes the terms on which you are to be in the Union ; a | that, of right, it ought to 
majority in Congress has preseribed these terms ; and, whilst | the gift of divination, prec 
jority in Congress may do, having 
—but they may conjecture what any but madmen and fools 


you are a member of the Luton, the condition of your remain- 
mg A me mober depeuds ou your obedience to the construction 
of this m yority. 

But, sir, Oglethorpe has certainly made a remarkable disco- 
very, that, in case South Carolina should nullify, and Charles- 
ton should become a free port, the neighboring ports of entry 
would be so essentially injured, that they could not submit to 
the license of the chartered libertines in their vicinity ; and I 
understand him, moreover, to intimate, that we would be com- 
pelled to demand that the nuisance be abated. ‘This is a most 
extraordinary apprehension. It predicates the existence of au 
evil, which I think the good people of Georgia would bear 
with becoming fortitude. Yes, sir, they would sustain the in- 
tolerable oppression of an import, at Savaanah and Augusta, 
from Charleston, instead of N. York, of salt, at 12 or 15 cents, 
in lieu of 75 cents, per bushel—iron, at 2 cents per pound, in- 
stead of 6 cents—sugar, at 4 cents, instead of 8 or 10 cents— 
calico, at 9 cents per yard, instead of 16 or 20-——plains, at 40 
cents, instead of 75, &e. Xc.! Now, sir, if the State of Geor- 
gia received ove tithe, yea, one-nineteenth part, of the infa- 
mous fribufe exterted at the custom-house at Savannah, there 
might be some reason in Oglethorpe’s fears ; but every cent of 




















this tribute takes the course of the gulph stream, without a re- 
flux. And his preposition amounts to this, that Georgia is to 


quarrel with South Carolina because she supersedes the veces- 
sity of her paying an uncompensated tax, from which not one 
man, woman, or child, within her limits, derives the smallest 
benefit, (except, indeed, the officers of the United States’ cus- 
toms,) but which, on the contrary, is working an injury which 
strikes at the very main-spring of her existence as an agricul- 
tural people. But it seems her importiog merchants are to suf- 
fer, im paying a duty of 45 per centum at Savaunah, by the 
destructive competition of a free port at Charleston. Where 
are our importing merchants of dutiable articles? Can Ogle- 
thorpe find fifteen from Norfolk to Mobile? The race is ex- 
tinet! The ‘Tariff bas destroyed them at ene fell swoop! Let 
me, however, tell him, if he could discover this rara avis in 
terris, in the South—or, if not, he may eveu go to New York, 
and fiad him there—he would find a man who would willingly 
sacrifice his goods in bond, or fling them into the river, to pur- 
chase the great privilege of Free Trade. It is not from this 
class that we are to expect oppugnation. 

If this is not the upshot of Oglethorpe’s argument, I have 
greatly misapprehended its terms. But, sir, the fact is not to 
he concealed, that the reasons are much stronger in favor of the 
right of nuiliication, than that of secession. To secede, we 
must recur to the ultimate, or, if you please, natural rights ; 
for there is nothing, in the Constitution, that imports that the 
league is not perpetual. Suppose a majority of the States 
come to this conclusion, and declare that the contract is in fee 
simple, and that its integrity must be maintained at the point 
of the bayonet, what becomes of Oglethorpe’s peaceful right of 
secession’ The right of nullification, on the coutrary, is both 
a confederate and civil right. It is confederate, because it re- 
sults from the express reservation, to the States, of all powers 
not delegated to the General Government, the reservation be- 
ing a stipulation of the confederacy. It is civil, because it is 
to be exercised by the ordinary functions of State Authorities. 
Now, if the States have not the just and legal power (1 throw 
the natural right of resistance entirely out of the question,) to 
protect these reserved rights. by the peaceful exercise of their 
own judicature, whence the utility of this express reservation ! 
—or in what other peaceful mode are they to be protected, ex- 
cept by State legislation, which may be nullification? Cer- 
tainly the framers of the Constitution did not elaborate such 
au idle surplusage, when they merely designed to leave to the 
States the right of revolution, which they had before the Con- 
stitution, and above all Constitutions. These existed in nature, 
independently of all treaty stipulation. When, therefore, the 
Constitution solemnly guaranties that the reserved rights of the 
States shall be sacred, it follows, as an invincible deduction, 
that the State Authorities shall have the power to protect 
them, or the reservation itself is the most insulting mockery in 
the world. But, suppose | am driven from this stronghold, 
may i not lay claim to the same source of authority, for the 
right to nullify, that Oglethorpe appeals to for his right to fight 
or secede! If he refers to the sovereignty of the States, or 
the natural rights of man, under the social compact, to secede 
from the Union, and to abrogate all its obligations, (some of 
them confessedly legitimate and constitutional,) may I not ap- 
peal to the same source of right, for the power to abrogate, 
not a constitutional obligation, but “a palpable, deliberate, and 
dangerous violation, of the compact?” 

It is in the meshes of these inextricable difficulties and con- 
tradictions, that men of sense involve themselves, who, out of 
the very frame-work of civil liberty, are uaconsciously cou- 
structing the clamsy buttresses of arbitrary power. 
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be, peaceful. 





would do, in a public conjuncture full of difficulty and danger. 
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Yhe nvullifiers have a right to presume, if the men who rule | 


to skilful knaves—that these adroit money-changers will not| 
vive for an article more than it is worth—that coercion may 
cost more than it will come to—and they will not essay, posst- 
bly, a thriftless experiu.ent. 
unconstitutionality, and on the great and intoleradle oppres- 
sion. of the Restrictive System, the first movement towards co- 
ercion rings the knell of this Union. Its glorious promises, aud 
disastrous issues, will have passed into history. But, as con- 
ference and compromise are the only means of preserving the 


Union, and as our epponents have a consideration of immense 





ence and compromise will, in all probability, come out of the 
checkmate of nullification. At least, that is beginning tq be 
the honest conviction of a vast majority of the Southern Peo- 
ple. But, suppose it does not come—shall it then be at such a 
moment that “our fear cometh on?” Shall it be, when tojus- 
tice and tyranny are about to ripen into sullen and implacable 
despotism, that we are to quail at the threatenings of power! 
Shall Georgia tara, a backslider from her own principles, the 
momeuta gallant neighbor perils life and henor in their sup- 
port?) Shall it be then that she will sit down, with fratricidal 
apathy, to calculate how much the customs of Savannah or 
Darien might lose, by the more daring and glorious resistance 
of others, in the holy struggle for her rights ? No! * If Geor- 
gia is, indeed, proseribed—if insulting tyranny, marking her 
for a victim, presents to her option the sole alternatives of dan- 
ger and degradation—speak, Tombs of the Revolution! for you 














that the remedy must, but they are when sitting in or for the districts or territories not 
‘They cannot, without withia or onder the separate jurisdiction of the States them- 
lict what an insane and corrupt ma- | selves. 
power, and forgetting right |appeal or writ of error from Pennsylvania or Maryland, exer- 
cises its jurisdiction over one of the Confederated States, and, 
therefore, is strict!y to be considered as the Supreme Court of 
an Ugion of Inde pende ni Republics, limited and restricted by 
are destitute of the eylarged wisdom which is the property of | those branches of sovercigaty which they have not parted with.” 
true bonesty, that they at least have the cunning which belongs | —p.30. 


led 
United. as the South is, on the | that of the Federal Courts, derived from the Constitution alone, 
is merely permissive and consequeutial on certain specific pow- 
ers.’ —p.3l. 


which are thus imposed, by the Constitution, on the Federai 
Judiciary, were ouly intended to guard against eucroachments 
on the sovereignty of the individual States ; and, therefore, are 
solely applicable te cases in which that sovereignty may be af- 
fected.”"—p. 101, 


vernment with limited powers.” —| Address delivered at the open. 


ean proclam her choice!” 
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FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
RIGHTFUL REMEDIES FOR THE REDRESS 
OF GRIEVANCES—No. 9. 

Thirdly, and lastly, it remains for us to show, that, when the 
States entered into the Union, “they reserved to themselves 
au uncontroled right of sovereignty, freedom, and independ- 
ence.” 

This preposition we have already proved, by showing that 
the States, in their sovereign capacities, formed and adopted the 
Constitution ; but we propose to investigate the subject more 
fully. 

Now, the States are still either sovereign, or they are nol 
sovereign. 

But, at the time of the formation and adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, it was admitted, by all, that, af- 
ter the ratification of that instrument, the States would still be 
sovereign to a certain extent. But, to what extent, all parties 
were not well agreed. ‘The same sentiments have continued 
to be entertained by all our statesmen and jurists, of all par- 
ues. 

The Federalist, we all know, was written by Mr. Hamilton, 
Mr. Madison, and Mr. Jay. They are all, therefore, responsi- 
ble for the sentiments which it inculeates. It is presumed to 
speak their opinions. And, although they were all of the Con- 
solidation Party, yet they admit that the States would be still 
sovereign after the adoption of the Coustitution. They declare, 
in the 32d No. of the Federalist, that 

“The State Governments would clearly retain all those rights 
of sovercignty which they had before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and which were not, by that 
Constitution, exclusively delegated to the Union. The aliena- 
tion of State power, or sovereigniy, would only exist in three 
cases : where the Coustitution, in express terms, granted an 
exclusive authority to the Union ; where it granted, in one in- 
stance, an authority to the Union, and, in another, prohibited 
the States from exercising the like authoricy ; and where it 
granted an authority to the Union. to which a similar authori- 
ty, in the States, would be absolutely and totally contradictory 
and repugnant.” 

Chief Justice Marshall (in the Debates of the Virginia Con- 
vention for adopting the Federal Constitution) says, in regard 
to the sovereignty of the States: 

‘T hope vo gentleman will think that a State will be called 
to the bar of the Federal Court. Is there no such case at pre- 
seut? Are there not many cases in which the Legislature of 
Virginia is a party, and yet the State is notsued! It is not 
rationai to suppose that the sovereign power shall be dragged 

















You will. perceive, sir, that, in this discussion, I have at- 


before a court. The intent is to enable States to recover 








tempted, in no degree, to sustain my argument by the authori- 
ty of names. [ have made no reference to the lately discover- 
ed manuscript of Mr. Jefferson's ov:ginal draft of the Kentucky 
Resolutions, or to the victorious affirmation of the right of nul- 
lifieation, in that State-paper, or in the still more celebrated 
one, the Virginia Resolutions. IT have been content to bring to 
the subject none other thaa plain common-sense views. The 
truth is,n0 man ors oecasion to travel far in an “undiscovered 
bourne.” for his argument on this subject : for, the moment it 
is admitted, (aud admitted it must be,) that the States who 
formed the Constitation were sovereign—that they contracted 
as sovercigos, and reserved certain powers as sovereigns—it 
necessarily follows, that, OVER THESE POWERS THEY 
MUST Bl SUPREME !—and that, to protect these powers, 
they may, of RIGHT, NULLIFY! That acute dialectician, 
Mr. John Quincy Adams, saw this dilemma, and, like a valor- 
ous sop ist, in his celebrated Fourth of July Oration at Quin- 
ey, cleared the nine-rails-and-a-rider at a leap, by denying that 
the States were or ever had been sovereign. He was, in this. 
both consister® and logical. All those who deny the right of 
nullification, must begin at the same premises. 


sut Oglethorpe objects to nullification, because it makes a 
Its advocates are deceiving the people, when 
they maintain that it is a peaceful remedy, when the reverse 
must characterize its practical application. This, sir. is a grave 
charge, and it would be still more so if it was well-founded. 
But let ns see its true bearing. The advocates of nullification, 


false promise. 


claims of individuals residing in other States. If an individu- 
al has a just claim against any particular State, is it to be pre- 
;sumed, that, on application to its Legislature, he will not ob- 
(tain satisfaction? But, how could a State recover any claim 
from a citizen of another State, without the establishment of 
‘this tribunal?” 
| Mr. Duponceau, though urging upon this Confederacy the 
recognition of a National Common Law—the most efficient en- 
gine of consolidation that could well be devised—a measure 
‘that has even brought the Supreme Court to a pause in its ra- 
pid strides to consolidation—admits that the States are still 
‘sovereign. And all might acknowledge the hizh authority of 
ithe learned President of the American Philosophical Society. 
| Mr. Dupouceau says, in his learned work on Federal Jurisdic- 
tion: 

“While, in this country, a phenomenon has suddenly ap- 
peared,of a National Judiciary in a manner assimilated to mu- 
nicipal tribunals, by the various limitations of its powers, not 
as between the different courts of which it might be composed, 
and with a view to settle their respective bounds of authority, 
but as between them and the tribunals of component parts of 
the nation, which, though dependent, to a certain extent, on 
the National Government, in all its branches, are still sovereign 
to all other purposes, within their respective limits.”"—p.7. 

Again: 
“In fact, the Federal Courts, when sitting in or for the U. 





ing of the Law Academy of Philadelphia, p.178. 


in the whole administration of human affairs, thau the spects 
cle of the Supreme Court sitting in solemn judgment upon the 
conflicting claims of the National and State sovereignties, au 
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The Supreme Court, for instance, when sitting on an 


Again: 
“The general jurisdiction over the territories is in part vest- 
in the States themselves, by virtue of their sovereignty, and 





Again: 
“Tt may be questioned, also, whether the clauses, in the Con- 


stitution, which restrict the jurisdiction of the Federal tribu- 
nals, were not solely intended to protect the retained sovereign- 
and incalculable pecuniary value in Us preservation, confer- | ¢ 


y of the States fiom being encroached upon ; and whether, 


when these courts are sitting in or for the District of Colum- 
bia, or the Territories, where there is no independent sovereign- 
ty to be protected, the nature and extent of their jurisdiction 
may not be sometimes derived from another source.” —p.72. 


Again: 
“Tt must not be forgotten, however, that the restrictions 


Again: 


“Our Union, on the contrary,” (contrasted with England, 
* consists of twenty-three Independenf States and a Federal Go- 


Chancellor Kent, although he seems to extend the jurisdic- a 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United States to cases of [7 
conflicting sovereignty between the States and the U. States— F- 
a position which we propose, hereafter, to show ts altogether 
untenable—admits the sovereignty of the States. 


He says: F- 
*] cannot conceive of any thing more grand and imposing. F7 


tranguillizing all jealous and angry passions, aud binding toge 
ther this great Confederacy of States, iu peace and harmony, by 


the ability, the moderation, and the equity, of its decisions. "— fF 
[1 Kent's Comm. p.146. 

Even those that contend that the Government of the United F 
States is either partly or wholly popular, and not Federal, are 


constrained to admit the sovereignty of the States. 


Mr. Edward Livingston said, in his speech on Mr. Foot’s re. 
solution: ‘ 


7 ‘ . . . 4 
“This Goverament, then, is neither such a federative one 










































































founded oa a compact as leaves to all the parties their full: 
sovereignty, nor such a consolidated popular Government DS 
deprives them of the whole of that sovereign power. Lt is « 
compact, by which the People of each State have consente 
to take from their own Legistatures some of the powers they 
had conferred upon them, and to transfer them, with othege 
enumerated powers, to the Government of the United State 
created by that compact. These powers, so conferred, ar 


me 


sitesi 


some of those exercised hy the sovereign power of the county = 
in which they reside. 1 do not mean, here, the ultimate sove-FI 


reign power residing, under all Governments, democratic 
despotic, in the people—a sovereignty which must always, in 
theory, exist, however its exercise may, by foreign or domestic 
powers, be repressed—but I mean that power to regulate the, 
affairs of a nation, which resides in its Government, whatever! 
the form of that Government may be. This may be, and ge-™ 
nerally is, distributed into several hands. As to all these attr’ 
butes of sovereignty, which, by the Federal Compact, wer? 
transferred to the General Government, that Governmeu 
is sovereign and supreme. The States have abandoned, av 
can never reclaim, them. As to all other sovereign powers, ¢/ 3 

States retain them.”’ 
Mr. Rawle, also, admits that the Srates still retain the ree 
served right of sovereignty. Tle says: 
“The People of the States unite with each other withous 
destroying their previous organization. ‘They vest. in a neve, 
2 


Mt ees 


EA oe 


bal Saag yt 


Government, all the powers necessary for the attainment of t! 

great objects to which the States separately, or confederates 
had been found incompetent. They reserve to the State Goff 
vernments, or to themselves, only what is not necessary to thf 
attainment of those objects. In all other respects, the sovereignh 
ty of the States is not altered. ‘The obligation of duty aud af 
legiance to them is not impaired.” —p.27. ; 

Again: 

‘*But a name is of little importance, if the substance is rel 
tained; and, if Virginia and Pennsylvania are not known abroad 
as nations, it does not affect their power at home as Stated 
In this relation, every State must be viewed as entirely sow 
reign in all points not transferred to the Union ; and every e\f 
position that may be given to the Constitution, incousisted) 
with this principle, must be unsound.” H 

Again: q 

“A further restraint, though less definite, yet not withoud 
considerable weight, may be conceived, in the influence arising 
from the portion of sovereignty remaiuing in the States.” 
[Fiew, p.278. 

Again: 

‘Although, to the full extent established by the Constitutio: 
the power of the Legislature of the United States is superior! 
that of the States, yet, in the smallest particular in which th 
pass beyond the true line, the power of the States is in full ¢ 
feet."—| View, p.278. : 

Even Mr. Webster, the most thorough-going consolidation! 
of the present day, admits the sovereignty of the States: | 
he telis us that 

‘*That instrument (the Constitution of the Upited State 
was brought into existence, amongst other reasons, for the pu 
pose of imposing certain salutary restraints upon State sov¥ 
reigaties.”” 

Now, as was well remarked by Judge Rowan, that whi 











States, properly so called, are different tribunals from what 





does not exist cannot be restrained. 
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Even the Supreme Court of the United States have, on re- 

peated and different occasions, recognized the sovereignty of 
the States. Chief Justice Marshall, in delivering (he opinion 
of the Court in Cohens vs. Virginia, said : 

«These States are constituent parts of the United States. 
They are members of one great empire—~for some purposes 
soverrign—for some purposes subordinate.”-——[6 Wheaton, 413: 
Rawle’s View, 232. 

And, in the great case of McCulloch vs. the State of Mary- 
land, the Supreme Court said : 

«A supreme power must control every other power which 
is tepugnant to it. The right of taxation, in the States, ex- 
tends to all subjects over which its sovereign power extends, and 
no further. The sovereignty of a State ertends lo every thing 
which exists by its own authority, or is introduced by its per- 
mission ; but it dees not exterd to those means which are em- 
ployed, by Congress, to carry into execution their constitution- 
el powers. ‘The power of taxation is to be measured by the 
exteut of the State sovereignty, and this leaves to a State the 
command of all its resources, and the unimpaired power of 
taxing the people and property of the State. But it places be- 
youd the reach of State power all those powers conferred on 
the Government of the Union, and all those means which are 
given for the purposes of carrying those powers into execution. 
This principle relieves from clashing sovereignty,” Xe. 





The sovereignty of the States, then, is admitted by our states- 
men and jurists of all political parties. 
New Jersey. SULPICIUS. 
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r= The Publication Office of this jouraal is at the South- 
east corner of Walnut and Third Streets, opposite to the New 
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Future Prospects of the Free Trade Cause.-——Sufficient time 
has now elapsed, since the adjournment of Congress, to afford 
au opportunity for the formation of a correct judgment as to 
the state of public opinion, at the Nerth, in relation to the Pro- 
tective System ; and we propose to offer a few remarks in re- 
fereuce thereto, such as they are suggested by our own obser- 
vation. 

The Tariff Party, it is certain, whatever some of them may 
say to the contrary, for political and party effect, consider that 
they have lost but little by the passage of the new Tariff Bill. 
The reductions which have beeo made on most of ,the protect- 
ed articles, are scarcely equal to the difference in the prices of 
goods between two stores in the same city, and can have but 
a trifling influence upon their manufacture. ‘The woollen in- 
terest appears to us to be the only one that can materially suf- 
fer ; and, as to it, we have had the assurance of Messrs. Clay, 
Webster, and Dickerson, that that defect may be remedied at 
a future time. Not au individual of the manufacturers, as far 
as we can judge, looks upoa the law as a compromise which is 
to preclude them from future efforts to secure increased pro- 
tection on articles already protected, or to have protection ex- 
tended to any branch of busivess that has not heretofore en- 
joyed it. It is not, therefore, probable that much ume will 
elapse before fresh petitions will be presented to Congress to 
expand the American System ; and, as far as the North is con- 
cerned, we see nothing to prevent its being pushed on to abso- 
lute prohibition. 

During the contest of the last four years, it is well known 
that very few papers, North of the Potomac, advocated the 
cause of unqualified Free Trade. 
was the most that the generality of them contended for ; and, 
now that they have the Tariff modified, they appear to be sa- 
tisfied. They ascribe to that modification far more importance 
than it merits, and we see, scarcely any where, a disposition to 
Indeed, as far as what has 
is concerned, it would 
Its efforts are now main- 


carry on the warfare-any longer. 
heen called the “Free Trade Press” 
seem that it had laid down its arms. 
ly directed to show the Tariff men that they have lost little, 
and the Free ‘Trade men that they have gained much ; and, if 
they do hint at future efforts for further reduction, it is not 
dove with that earnestness that indicates any confidence in suc- 
And why is this so?) For the simple reason, that the 
advocates for unqualified Free Trade have been gradually 


cess. 


swallowed up by vested interesis, or have been estranged from 
the cause by various considerations. Some have become 
alarmed at the revolutionary symptoms which they think they 
can discern at the South ; others have become tired of an un- 
equal struggle in an unpopular contest, which has brought 
them into painful collision with two-thirds of their friends or 
relatives : whilst others have abandoned the struggle, as utter- 
ly hopeless. The number who believe the Protective Policy 
to be unconstitutional, has, at all times, been extremely limited ; 
and, as that Party is not able to support a press of its own, it 
can no longer show front against the enemy. Its hopes, in- 
deed, have been, for some time past, gradually sinkine. 
Kuowing their own weakness, they mainly looked to the ef- 
forts of the South, as the means of extricating the country 
from the bondage into which it had been forced by the machi- 
nations of monopolists and selfish politicians, operating upon 
the honest ignorance of some, and the party prejudices of oth- 
ers. They have now discovered that their reliance was mis- 
placed. ‘The want of united action, on the part of the South, 


has disappointed their expectatious.’ Instead of presenting ove 


A modification of the Ta: iff 
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bold undivided phalanx of freemen, contending for vilal princi- | 
ples of goverument, they have exhibited the unworthy specta- 
cle of local dissentions in reference to the means of redress, so | 
mingled with prejudices in favor of and against particular men, | 
as to have left ue doubt, on the minds of the Tariff Party, of | 
their ultimate acquiescence in the American System as the set- | 
tled policy of the country. ‘To this cause is mainly to be as- | 
cribed the failure of the grand experiment just made, of ef- | 
fecting a reduction of duties satisfactory to the South. 

And is there no hope, then, entertained, at the North, we 
may be asked, of an emancipation from the Restrietive Sys- 
tem? 
to be abandoned 


Js the cherished maxim Magna est veritas et prevalebit, 


as delusive? Even so, it appears to us, as 
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far as relates to any immediate change of policy. To this con- 
viction we have been reluctantly forced ; and we should con 
sider ourselves wanting in candor, were we, with our know- 
ledge of public sentiment, to hold out the expectation that 
there exists at this day, at the North, the slightest prospect of 





any abandonment, for many years to come, of the American 
System, from any returuing sense of justice, or any change of) 
Opiuion as to ils expediency or constitutionality. 

To many of our friends and readers we know that this an- 
nunciation will convey unwelcome tidings. We regret it as 
much as they, and we can assure them that it cost no little ef- 
fort, for one whose disposition is sanguine, and who had for 
more than three years entertained the hope that reason and 
argument would accomplish a change of publie sentiment, to 
bring his mind to the conviction that a people, free from a ua- 
tional debt, would voluutarily subject themselves to a never- 
ending load of taxation—that the poor would put saddless on 
their own backs, that the rich micht ride them, booted and 
spurred. 

Under these impressions, which we believe to be in aceord- 
ance with the sentiments of all those who bave paid much at- 
tention to the subject, we Cave been led to the conclusion that 
apy attempt to sustain a work devoted to the principles of 
Political Economy, must be futile ; and we have accordingly 
abandoned the intention of publishing a * Monthly Journal,” 
We 
will, therefore, thank those geutiemen of the editorial corps, in 
different parts of the United States, who have been so kind as 


after the discontinuance of this paper in December next. 


to publish the prospectus, to discontinue its insertion, and to 
accept of our grateful acknowledgments for their friendly dis- 
position. 

For us, the duty now remains, to bring our labors to a close, 
by collecting together, into the remaining nuinhers of the pre- 
sent volume, as many valuable materials as they can contain, 
calculated to show to after-times, when this glorious Coufede- 
ration of States shall have fallen into dismemberment, or have 
been fused into ove great Consolidated Empire, what efforts 
were made, what appeals to justice and fraternal affection 
presented, what arguments advanced, and what kind persua- 
sion urged, with the view of averting the calamity—all, all in 
vain. As regards our own humble exertions, if we have not 
heen an able champion in the cause, we have been an indus- 
If we have not been successful, we have, at least, 
been zealous. Surrounded by difficulties and discoutagements, 
in the midst of a population hostile to the principles we have 


trious one. 


espoused, with nine-tenths of our personal friends against us, 
exposed to an odium and prejudice not easily withstood, and 
having the sympathy in our favor of neither of the great poli- 
tieal parties into which the country is divided, we have preser- 
ved, for near four years, as well as we were ale, the even te- 
nor of our way, without a day's relaration from labor, and ne- 
ver gave up the contest so long as a hope existed of ultimate 
victory. 





The Iron Duty.—-{n a former article we showed that none 
of the persons who are concerned in the fabrication of iron, 
from the time that the ore is dug from the mines or the begs, 
until it appears in the form of a finished article, is interested in 
the duty on pig iron, except the owners of iron mines ; and 
for the plain reason, that it is the interest of these last that pig 
iron should be dear, because it is the produce of their land— 
whilst it is the interest of all the others that it should be cheap, 
beenuse it is the raw material of their business. We shall now 
examine and see who are interested in the duty on bar iron. 

And, first, it will be evident that the owners of the iron 
mines which are situated within the reach of the competition 
of foreign bar iron, are interested : for, if no duty were impo- 
sed upon bar iron, it could be imported and sold cheaper than 
domestic bar iron could be produced. This fact is too mani- 
fest to need illustration ; and it is equally manifest, that those 
mines which are situated at a considerable distance from the 
sea-board, would net be affected if bar iron were admitted du- 
ty free. 

Secondly. The owners of forges which are situated within 
the reach of foreign competition, are benefitted by the duty on 
bar iron, but only because there is a duty upon pig iron. Let 
the duty on pig iron be taker off, and the forge owners could 
well afford to have the duty reduced. ‘The protection which 
they now enjoy, by a duty of $22 40 upon hammered iron, is 
only necessary to them because, by the duty upon pig iron, 
of $12 50 per ton, they are compelled to pay, for a ton and a 
half of that article, which is the raw material of their fabric, 
$18 75 more than they would otherwise have to pay, it requi- 
ring that quantity of pigs to make one ton of bar iron. The 
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ers, over what they would possess if there was no daty on pig 
iron, is but $3 65 per tom; and they are now positively o0 
better off than they would be if the duty on pig iron was en- 
tirely repealed, xnd a duty on foreign bar iren, of $3 69 per 
ton, were imposcd. Their position, as relates to this question, 
is precisely the same as that of the tailors, who are protected, 
by a duty of 50 per centum upon ready-made clothing, merely 
because there is a heavy duty on cloth, the raw material of 
their labor ; which duty, it could easily be shown, the tailors 
The forge 
owners could, therefore, well afford a reduction of the duty to 
a revenue scale, without being affected by it in the slighest de- 


would not need if there was no duty on cloth. 


gree ; and if this is the case with those whose works are with- 
in the reach of foreign competition, how evident is it that none 
of the rest could be affected by it. Indeed, the clamor which 
is made about the iron duty, is all occasioned by the ignorance 
of those who have not examined the subject ; and, as the mat- 


ter comes to be better understood, people will see that the 


owners of the mines are at the bottom of the whole imposi- 


uon. 

Having thus shown the operation of this duty upon the own- 
ers of the iron mines and forges, let us now see whether the 
blacksmiths are benefitted by the duty on bar iron. Bar iron is 
The cheaper the 
price of bar iron, the more articles they are called upon to 
make. Any one, who cannot see that they are injured by this 
duty, we refer to the petition of the Philadelphia Blacksmiths, 


to them the raw material of their business. 


presented to the last Congress, where the subject is handled in 
a masterly manner, and is placed on such grounds as to be al- 
together irrefutable. 

From these considerations, it is evident that the only per- 
sons who are benefitted by the duty on bar iron, are the own- 
ers of the iron mines ; and, even of them, a small portion only, 
‘The question, 
then, comes to this, Are all the improvements in agricuiture, 


living on the sea-board, are deeply interested. 


commerce, and manufactures, to which iron is an indispensible 
material, to be kept back, in order that a few owners of iron 
mines shall be enabled to carry on a profitable business, at the 
expense of the public? 





A friend of ours, in looking over Niles’ Register some time 
ago, was forcibly struck with the fact that the prices of goods 
began geuerallyto fall about the time the sea-serpent first made 
his appearauce on the coast of Massachusetts. He is, therefore, 
very much inclined to the opinion that this fall has been ocea- 
sioned by the influence of this monster, and not by the opera- 
We 


do not agree in this suggestion, although we are well convin- 


tion of the American System, as mnany people suppose. 


ced that the appearance of the sea-serpent is quite as capable 
of producing such an effect, as the American System ; but, be- 
ing able to account for the phenomenon of low prices, upon 
the principles of reason, we are not obliged to explure the re- 
gions of fancy to ascertain its cause, as the philosophers of the 


Restrictive Policy have done. 





Bungling Legislation —-The Comptroller of the Treasury 
has issued a Cireular to the Collectors of the Customs, under 
date of July 27th, 1832, giving directions as to the mode in 
which the law exempting from duty Rail-Road Iron, is to be 
executed ; to which is added the following instructions : 

“You will also receive, herewith, for your information and govern- 
ment, a copy of the Act entitled “ An Act to alter and amend the seve- 
ral Acts imposing Duties on Imports,” approved the 14th July, 1832. 

“It is deemed proper to state that the 7th, Sth, 13th, 14th, 17th, and 
Ieth, sections of the last mentioned Act, are considered to have gone 
into operation on the date of its passage ; that, according to the Treaty 
with France, concluded at Paris on the 4th of July, 1831, and the Act 
of Congress, of the 13th July, 1552, for carrying the Treaty into effect, 
so much of the 25d article of the 2d section of the Act to alter and 
amend the several Acts imposing Duties om Imports, as relates to the 
wines of France, took etiect on the 2d of February last ; and that the 
proviso, in that article, in relation to the red wines of Austria, imported 
in casks, took effect simultaneously with the Act. 

“A new Alphabetical Tariff will be prepared as early as practicabie, 
and a copy transmitted to you. 

Respectfully, JOS. ANDERSON, Comptroller.” 

By reference to the Tariff Law of July dith, published in 
this paper of Ist August, it will be seen that the sections which 
‘are considered to have gone into operation on the date of its 
passage,” are the following : 

The 7th and &th, relative to the appraisement of goods. 


The 13th and 14th, relative to packages containing goods of 
different qualities, and to erroneous or fraudulent entries. 

The 18th, which relates to deposites in the custom-house ; 
—and 

‘The 17th, which is in the following words : 

‘And be ut further enacted, That syrup imported in casks, and all sy- 
rup for making sugar, shal] be rated by weight, and pay the same duty 
as the sugar of which it is composed would pay in its natural state— 
and that loaf or lamp sugar, when imported in a pulverized, liquid, or 
other form, shall pay the same duty as is imposed, by law, on loaf or 
lump sugar ; and all fossil and crude mineral! salt shall pay fileen per 
centum ad valorem.”’ 

We doubt if it was the intention of Congress that the duties 
on these particular articles should be altered instanter, without 
a day’s notice, whilst, in reference to all other duties, the peri- 
od of alteration was fixed for the 4th of Mareh, 1833. On sy- 
rup, the duty, under the late law, was 15 per centum ad valo- 





real advantage in their favor, now enjoyed by the forge own- 


rem. The new duty amovats to about 20 cents per gallon, 








which is probably 100 per centum ad v 
prohibition. 
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Gorgu.—The proceedings at Athens and Lexington, in 


Georgia, published at fal! 






length in this journal, have been fol- 





lowed b 





y numerous others in that State, at which the same 
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we have noticed the following. 
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i¢ M », in Jasper County, on the 11th August, unani- 
| ‘ 
lil Sif 

\ j People of (,e°org:a have borne the burdens of the (;e- 

! ty iment, both \ wid peace, With an earnest and ardeut 

Ti} poubsvine eood i tiave iouked with pleasure, to the period 

‘ National Del be paid, and the du on imports redu- 
to the cu jt eX - and necessary wauts of the Government: 

‘\ V" in Congress, coutrary to the Constitution, 

wed that the protection of manufac- 
permanent p liey of the Government: 

/ LS Citivens of Fasper County, That the Tariff Acts 
are uiional, and are uniust, anequal, and oppressive, to the 
I’, = ind ouglit to be reduced to the necessary expenses 
i? (,overnme: 

Pesolred, ‘That the People of this County are sincerely and ardently 

tached to the Constitation and the Union of these United States; and 
1 L iney will ¢« et, on the first Vlonday 1 October next, three Dele- | 
2 tu a State ¢ nvention, to assemble at Mull dgey Ule on the second 
Mou 1 November next, there (with Delegates from other counties 
of this Sta to deliber ind determine on the best mode and mea- 
sure- vine this = ite Fr i the Uppr ss1ons of the Tariti. 

Resoleed, That we have unshaken confidence in the Administration 
of Andrew Jackson: that he deserves, and will receive, the vote of 
Georgia, at the next Presidential Election. 

= : . ' ‘ 

At Macon, in Bibb County, on the 10th August. with one dis- 
seuting voice: 

Whereas, a number of the free citizens of this State assembled at 
Atl on Wednesday the Ist instant, to take into consideration the 
grievances under which we labor, from the oppressive and unconstita- | 
Lon taxation of the l'ederal Government. and to devise the most eth- 

j | pro means of redress, adopted the following preamble and 
i i > 
resolut - 
" " . e . alll . —. , . : ‘ . . 
Whereas, the People of Georgia, as well in primary assemblies of 
‘ in their respective counties.as by their Repr sentatives inthe Le- 
gisiature thereof, have repeatedly and solemnly declared the several Acts | 
laving duties on imports (in so far as such Acts transcended the purpose | 
of revenn nd were designed forthe protection of manutactures,) to 
be unjust, oppressive, and unconstitutional, and have solemnly an- 
nounced their dete t not nbmit to such uolawfnal exactions, 






; } n to resist thei. if, alter reas mpable line, 

tney spouid not be re i 

And, whereas, the good People of this State.and others, having com- 
| “tT wilh thei this matter, have looked to the period of the 
pavment of the National Debt, as that at which the income raised ly 
ta mah ibe reduced tothe sumr quired by the wants of the tio- 
vernument, by daties fairly imposed upon ali the imports of the United 
_ | have expected, from the justice of that Congress which has 
Te io i ifs Sess! ' r peal of those obnoxions laws: 

And, whereas, this reasonable hope has been disappointed, and the | 
| ion of Manufactures is now avowed as a permanent principle 

Federal Legislation: 

Be ut. therefore, I . That we, as free citizens of Georgia, wil] 

ger sub lo a system of legislation which is arbitrary, unequal, 

and in Lie unjust. “Thatit be r commended 

{ | W-cizens, im the several counties, to elect Delegates wa 

= { yeu io as ratole t Milledgeville, on the 8d Monday in 

Novem! next, and to invest them with full power, in behalf of the 

ey i. of C fo maintain, preserve, and defend, the rights 

Resolved, That John MePherson Berrien, Augustin S. Clayton. 

TI asecock Joel Crawford, Samuel Rockwell, William H. 

Tor ud Wilham C. Dawson, be a Committee of Correspon- 

dence. to « ifer with our tellow-citizens of otlie r States, on ail matters 
: with our common pnterests.”’ 

And, whereas, we, the tree cituvzens of Bibb. m general meeting as- | 
sem died, having seen and considered the foregoing resolutions, do con- 
Cu thy ~ 

P . th 

Resol Ti ' woft said County of Bibb do cordially 
Cor with our fellow-crizens assembled at Athens as aforesaid. and 
doe adunt the said resolutions. as ssive of our feelings and deter- 
mination On tis i : st | 

Resolred. That we \ » the tirst Mondav in October next. elect 
two Delecates tor esent us im the Convention to be held at Milledge- 
vilie on the s nd M » Novewber next, as cont tupiated by the 
abo. 

{t Forsyth, in Monroe County, on the 15th August, unani- 
mousy 

Wo, s, the Tariff Act passed at the late session of Congress, ta- 
k rin con ir! i ! 1 Ipnproawch ott me entire « \tinetion of the 
Nuatronal Delt, presents a ss in the atiarrs of our country, which im- 
yy 1 ‘ sont }? Southern States to ad pt some fina! 
deteru , asto 1 ) y will pursue in relation to a Tariff 
for the | , tures, and the oppression of the great 
planting and commercial interests of the South: 

Be it . 

Resolred, ‘That our fellow- ens, without distinction, be invited and 
requested to meet im the Court-llouse, in Forsyth, on Friday the 24th 
istan'’, for the puUrpos ' taking inte consideration the Tarif Sy stem 
ymposed on the conntry by the late session of Congress, and of adopt- 
mg sone Course to be pursaed in order to relieve the county from the 
Oppiessions of said System 

4; {ppli rr on Columbia Count 4, on the Wad August: 

Resolred, That the citizens of Columbia County concur with their 
fellow-citizens at Athens, on the Ist instant, in the expediency of ha- 
Ving a State Convention. to be assembled at Milledgeville on the se- 









cond Monday ia November 


of the good People of Ge 





next, invested with fall powers, on behalf 









rights and privileges of the free citizens of this State. 
Resoloal, That th 

iw October next, « 

our present Delegat 















People of this County will, on the first Monday 
t three Delegates,(the number corresponding with 
moo the House of Representatives, ) 
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i j 








as recom- 
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alorem, and amounts to South Carolina. 


idams’s Report.—We refer the reader to Mr. Adams's 
Keport, on our first page, commencing near the top of the 3d 
one of the most able refutations of Mr. Clay's doc- 


ria, to maint un. preserve, aud defend, the 
{ 


mended by the Macon Circular, to represent them in said Convention. and whea those who have so firmly maintained it, under so 





An election was held at Charleston, on 
| Monday the 3d instant, for Intendent and Wardens, which re- 
‘sulted in the re-election of Henry L. Pinckney, Esq., the Nul- 
lification Candidate, over bis opponent, H. A. Desausure, Esq., 





_—— ———— —— — -_ - 








many trials, will be ranked among the great benefactors of the 
country. 


With great respect, J am, Xc. Xe. 
J. C. CALHOUN. 


1 


W. M. Murray, John Jenkins, G. W. 
Seabrook, kk. M. Seabrook, Jun.. 
J. R. Mathews, A. J. Clark, R. F. 
Meggett, J. C. Meggett, J. Hana- 
han, R. Edings, Jun., A. Johnson, 
Jos. B. Seabrook, and J. A. Sea- 
brook, 


vy a vote of 1112 to 950. This is said to have been the great- 
est number of votes ever polled in Charleston. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


A. ‘ounry, (N. C.) August 31, 1832 Committee of Arrangement. 
Anson County, (N.C.) Aug . 1832. 


Dear Sir: * * # When | commenced taking the 
“Banner of the Constitution.” a little more than a year ago, | 
did fondly hope that the sacred cause in which it was devoted- 
ly engaged, would, ere this, have triumphed. But it seems we 
have been disappointed ; aud, as J think we may now safely 
conclude, as we must ever be, if we are to depend on the jus- 
tice of Congress. Whoever now indulges the least shadow of 
hope that the South will ever be relieved from the weight of 
that partial taxation against which they have so long com- 
plained, aud so repeatedly remonstrated, must have shut his 
eyes to the proceedings of the last Congress. What have the 
leaders (Clay and others) of the Tariff Party promised us ? 
‘Have they promised a more * magnanimous ” Congress, or a 
igreater reduction of the Tari’? They have made no such de- 
iceitful promises. They have come out boldly, and told us 
plainly what we are to expect in future. Their candor equally 
‘excites my admiration and gratitade : for we may now begin 
seriously to consider from what quarter we are to look for re- 
lief; eertain'y never from beyond the waters of the Potomac. 
'Ilowever reluctantly, we are yet forced to the conclusion that 
the last ray of hope from Congress has fled forever. But thank 
/God that all hope of obtaining redress from every quarter bas 
‘not thus forever flown. 





ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE 
OF THE 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF CHARLESTON, 
Fellow-Citizens : In consequence of the near approach of the 
period when the payment of the Public Debt was anticipated, 
it was naturally expected and desired that the late Congress, 





Act of 1828, as to reduce considerably the amount of the reve- 
nue which it provided for, and also the rate of the duties which 
were levied, under it, upon the importation of protected arti- 
cles. As early as January, 1°32, two resolutions of the House 
of Representatives directed the Secretary of the Treasury “ to 
collect information as to certain manufactures in the U. States, 
and to communicate the same to the Llouse, with such sugges- 
tions as he might think useful, with a view to the adjustment 
of the Tariff, and with such a Tariff of duties on imports, as 
might, in bis opinion, be best adapted to the advancement of 
the public interest.” In the Report made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in compliance with these resolutions, he remark- 
ed, that the Impost System ‘of the United States has been, 
for many years, incidentally, but so intimately, connected with 
7 the growth and protection of American capital and labor, as to 

have raised up great national interests indispensable to the 
prosperity of the country, and which cavnot be lost sight of in 
any new adjustment of the System. to the circumstances 
which require, at present, a geueral reduction of the revenue, 
it is not deemed practicable to pursue, for apy length of time, 
the degree of protection hitherto afforded to those interests 
which have growa up uvuder the past legislation. The state of 
public feeling throughout an important portion of the country, 
which, with greater or less intensity, calls for a revision of the 
existing Tariff, is not to be disguised. Both patriotism and 
wisdom dictate that this sentiment should be respected, and, as 
far as may be compatible with the common weal, that it be sa- 
tisied—not from avy unworthy motive, but under that obliga- 
tion of duty which requires that all be regarded with au equal 
eye—that all be borne upon with an equal band ; and under 
that no less solemn obligation to preserve, by any reasonable 
concessions, our ivestimable 


MR. CALHOUN’S SENTIMENTS. 





Fort Hits, 30th July, 1832. 

| Gentlemen: Ihave been honored, by your note of the 24th 
‘instant, inviting me, in behalf of *he Free Trade and State 
Rights Party of Saint Johns, Colleton, to partake of a public 
dinner, to be given on the L5th of next month, on Edisto Is- 
land, in honor of State Rights and Constitutional Liberty. 

Devoted, as [ am, to those great objects, | sincerely regret 
that my engagements, and the season of the year, prevent me 
from accepting your invitation. Ltlad it been in ny power to 
attend, | assure you that it would have afforded to me great 
gratification to join, ou the occasion, the citizens of your pa- 
irish, who have so distinguished themselves by their early and 
enlightened zeal in the great struggle which this State has 
maintained, for so many years, aud under such adverse cir- 
cumstanees, in favor of Coustitutional Liberty. Never was a 
cause so pure aud patriotic more grossly misrepresented, or 
more unjustly assailed ; nor has one, under so mauy difficul- 
With 
ia powerful opposilion Within—with a discountenance of sur- 
rounding States—with the whole promise aud patronage of the 
General Government agatast us—assailed alike by its partisans 
and its opponents—chaiged with the design of disunion and re- 
volution—against all, we have oruly uiaintained our stand. It 
is in the order of Providence. tial a rood cause, worthily sus- 
tained, never fails, iu the end, to prosper ; and we accordingly 
find that ours has advanced in spite of every difficulty, till it is 
now so well understood, and so firmly established, as to be 
placed beyond the reach of contingencies, if we but persevere 
as we have begun. In the short space of four years, our doc- 


Luion.” Ina the spirit of these 
sentiments, which redound so much to the credit of the head 


and the heart of the Secretary, he prepared a Bill for Con- 
gress, which, with some alteratious, would, in my judgment, 
have been peculiarly adaptet to meet the exigencies of the 
times. This bill was referred to the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, of the House of Representatives, who professed to make 
it the basis of a Bill reported by them, which, after having re- 
ceived various amendments, became a law, on the 14th of Ju- 
ly, Id32. 

For the vote which was given by me, upon the final passage 
of this bill, all the newspapers throughout the State, which are 
attached to the doctrine ot Nullification, have charged me with 
having sacrificed the interests of my coustituents. and with ha- 
ving acted inconsistently with opinnous whieh I had previously 
expressed. Anxious that my fellow-citizeas, whether they be 


' 


ities, ever been mere firmly and successfully sustained. 


trine has overspread our State, and is already rapidly taking | my political friends or foes, should be in possession of the mo- 
roots beyond our limits, and we may confidently anticipate 


tives of my political conduet, in order that they may be ena- 
bled to determine whether | merit their confidence, or have 
gustly exposed myself to their censure, | will submit to them 
ihe reasons that governed me upou the subject under couside- 
rauion. 

The provisions of the ‘Tarif Act of 1232 


‘l= 


that. in a few years, it wil! | 
our country. 


ouly from the 


re the established political faith of 
1 feel wyself authorized in speaking thus, not 
apid advanees which our cause has already 
made, but from a deep conviction that itis founded on truth, and 
that the cause of truth, supported as it ought to be, will, in the 
end, prevail. Of one thing we may |e assured, that, without 
‘the recoguition of our doctrine, our poutical system must end, 
aud that speedily, in corruptioa and despotism. 


are, by po means, 
such as I desired them to have been; but, when they were un- 


der discussion, before Cougress, the problem for the solution of 
the members of that body, was not, in ordinary cireumstances, 
what a Tariff Act ought to be, nor in what manner it should 
be drawn, 80 as to satisfy the manufacturers of the North, or 
the agriculturists of the South—the exclusive friends of Pro- 
tection, on the ove hand, or of Free Trade, on the other—bat 
whether any middle course could be devised, which would re- 
concile conflicting prejudices and interests, allay the fury raging 
in the bosoms of the two great ‘Tariff Parties into which the 
people were divided, and prevent that collision between therm, 
which might not only disturb the harmony, but endanger the 
existence, of the Union. 

The difficulty of eflecting this arrangement, was, probably, 
greater than any which had ever been presented to the delibe- 
rations of Congress since the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution. Whilst a large minority of the people regard a Pro- 
tective Tariff to be wnauthorized by the Constitution, a majo- 
rity of them have arrived at a diametrically opposite conelu- 
sion. If all those who were hostile to a Protective Tariff, pro- 
nounced it to be unconstitutional, and all those who were in 
favor of it, pronounced it to be constitutional, it might, nata- 
rally, be presumed that these discordant inferences resulted 
from sectional prejudices or individual interests. « But such is 
not the relative position of the contending parties. The advo- 
cates of protection are unanimous on their side of the question, 
whereas its adversaries differ c:nong themselves. Many of the 
most intelligent Delegates to the Free Trade Convention which 
met in Philadelphia in September last, expressed their convic- 
tion of the legitimate power of Cougress to pass Protective 
Tariff Acts, though they condemned their principle, as fraught 
with evil and injustice ; and the same opinions were avowed 
by Mr. Gallatin, the author of a Memorial from that Conven- 
tion, io which the injurious consequences of legislative interfe- 
rence with the capital aud labor of individuals, are demonstra- 
ted, with an ability aud clearness which have not been equaled 
by any production which has issued from the American press. 
The majority of the people pot only think that Protective Da- 
ties are constitutional, but they are as confident that they are 
essential to the advancement of the general weal; and, in sup- 
port of their views, they rely upon the numerous Protective 
Tariff Aets whieh have been passed, and upon the approbation. 
‘of them by every President, of the United States. The mino- 


Our danger 
is the Joss of liberty, and not disunion, as is honestly supposed 
by many opposed to us, 


So obvious and gr 


; “+? 
Cai 


are the blessings of Union, that all see 
‘and appreciate them. while the encroachments of power, and 
; J ] 


the necessity of resisting it early. are less clearly perceived and 
felt. Henee, any efficicnt effort against arbitrary and despotic 
| power, however patriotic and coustitutional, will be opposed 
by the ery of disunion ; and the dread of so great a disaster, 
‘however unfounded, will operate more powerfully, on many, 
than the still greater, but less perceptible, danger of despotism 
| —the truth of which we daily witness im our present struggle, 


; 


and it will continue to be witnessed in every future struggle, ia 
ifavor of liberty. But, as great as have been the difficulties en- 
‘countered from thai quarter, they are bow, ina great ineasure, 
jsurmouated. Our cause and our motives are now much better 
The 
jungrounded fear that the right of a State to interpose in order 
to protect her reserved powers, against the encroachments of 
the General Government, would lead to disunion, is rapidly 
ivanishing ; and, as it disappears, it will be seen, that, so far 
from endangering, the right is esseniial to the preservation, of 
our system—as essential as the right of suffrage itself. If the 
latter be necessary to protect us against the abuse of power on 
the part of our rulers, the former is no less vecessary to pro- 


| understood, than at the commencement of the struggle. 


tect the weaker interests of the community against the sirong- 
er. <A provision to compel the parties to be 
ther, is as indispensable 


just to one ano- 
as one to compel the representative to 
be faithful to his constituents ; and it would be quite as natu- 
ral to expect to be able to preserve liberty without the one as 
)without the other, without the right of juterposition, or some- 
ithing analogous, as without the right of suffrage. We accord- 
ingly find that no State has ever been able to defend its free- 
dom, whose Government has not been so organized as to se- 


t 


cure, by some device, to each great interest of the community, 
the power of self-protection. 

Thus thinking, I have entire confidence that the time will 
come, when our doctrine, which has been so freely denounced 
as traitorous and rebellious, will be hailed as being the great 


‘conservative principle of our admirable system of Government, 
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before its adjournment, would revise and so modify the Tariff 
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Bby the Act of 1232, inasmuch as, by it, the moimums upon 


Fdiminished the existing duties, repealed the minimums upon 


Flitate its passage, by every means tn my power. 


Banner of the Constitution. 
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Fity are 


as thoroughly convinced that a Protective ‘Tariff im- | 
pairs the property of the great mass of the community, and | the Union. 


= ~~ ee 


To avert this deep and dire calamity, au immedi- 


. . } . ' ’ : ~ 
subjects them to a heavy taxation for the benefit of the (com-| ate remedy was necessary : that remedy could not be adminis- 


paratively) few. 
in which their interests are deeply involved—when those tnte- 
rests are believed to be fostered or depressed, by legislation, 
according to geographical positions—it must be obvious that 
Congress could pass no Act so modifying protection as to give 
complete aud general satisfaction. The only course, therefore, 
which the late Congress could adopt, to calm the public excite- 
ment, and to arrest the perilous march of deep and ottter dis- 
content, was, to prepose a law upon the basis of mutual con- 
cession and compromise. tL pon this basis the Act of July 1832 
was founded, by which the conditions of concession and com- 
promise were understood to be, that the advocates of restric- 
tion should consent to a considerable reduction in the rate of 
protective duties aud in the amount of revenve to be collected 
from imports, and that some changes should be made io those 
parts of the System where its pressure was women obnox- 

The ultvra-restrictionists, and the partisans of Nullifiea- 
tion. did not subseribe to these terms—the former being averse 
to any diminution of the protective duties, the latter repudia- 
ting every species of compromise which did not include the 
abandonment of the priuciple of protection. These ultraists, 
however, Were a minority. ‘The majority acquiesced im the 
compromise which has been mentioned ; but, where the real 
or the supposed interests of the parties were so Variant, it was 
vain to expect that any compromise could be so executed as 
to be exempt from mutual objections. Ao approximation to- 
wards that which each of them desired, was as much as could 
have been reasonably calculated upon, im the passage of the 
first Tarif! Act which had been introduced duriag so many 
vears, with the declared intention of reducing the rates of pro- 
tection. ‘That approximation, it seemed to me, was effected 


woolleas were repealed, and the aggregate of the revenue and 
the amount of the protective duties considerably diminished. 


Being satisfied that this Act was incomparatively better than 
that of 1228, | accordingly voted for it. Upon what ground I 
ean, even plausibly, be charged w ith impolicy or inconsistency, 
for thus voting, I am unable to discover. It is true that I have 
always expressed myself adverse to the constitutionality and 
the expediency of a Protective Tariff; but, whatever may be 
my opinion, and the opinions of the larger portion of the citi- 
zeus of the South, Lam compelled to admit that the coostitu- 
tionality of a Protective Tarill is not only a debateable ques- 
tion, upon which wise and hovest men may and do disagtee, 
but that the weight of numbers and of great names preponde- 
rates in favor of those who maintain its constitutionality. Uo- 
der these circumstances, when | reflected that the Act of 1832 


woollens, (among the most odious devices of a most odious 
jaw.) and lightened, generally, the burden of taxation, I felt 
myself not merely justified, but imperiously required, to faci- 
Had I sup- 
ported a bill which angmented the protective duties, which ex- 
tended the deceptive minimums, and which added to the pub- 
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tied policy of the country.” 


Bid vot agree to abandon protection, which they claimed as a 


“Wers the very ground which is in dispute, there may be victory 


@i 1832, in any mode or manner recognized * the Protective 


lic burdeus, the impolicy and the inconsistency of my conduct 
might well bave been noticed as meriting the severest animad- 


it has also been alleged against me, that I gave my sanction 
10 a law which recognized “the Protective System as the set- 
L pon what authority this allega- 
ion is made, | am ignorant. It is no. sustaived by any words 
which | have uttered, or by avy language in the context of the 
aw, or by any inference to be drawn from either. If it is to 
ve inferred from the fact that the Restrictionists, io the com- 
romise which they declared themselves willing to enter into, 


igat, itis admitted that they did net. Nothing is more certain 
hoa that no law would have been passed had this abandon. 
ent been demanded as one of its conditions. ‘The basis upon 
which the law was professed to be founded, was that of mutu- 
l compromise and concession. Now, where one side surren- 


br defeat ; but mutual compromise and coucession are terms 
jtierly inapplicable to such a position of the parties. If, by 
he allegation, the meaning is intended to be conveyed, that 
lessrs. Blair and Mitchell, and myself, who voted for the Act 


‘ystem as the setiled policy of the country,” it would be suffi- 
‘ent to deny the imputation, and to ask for the proof. But, 
either the conduct of those of my colleagues whom I have 
amed, nor of myself, is susceptible of an ambiguous interpre- 
ation. Upon the floor of the House of Representatives | re- 
eated what I had often stated, both there and elsewhere, that, 
1 ny Opinion, a Protective ‘Tariff was unconstitutional, une- 
ual, and oppressive : { called upon the friends of Free Trade 
uot to acknowledge the constitutionality or the policy of a 
Protective Tariff—not to yield any principle or to sacrifice any 
teresi—but to forbear from insisting upon the sudden aban- 
oumeut of a system, which would be attended with the ruin 
f millions—to endeavor to obtain an amelioration of its pro-| 
isious, by compromise with their oppouents—and to postpone 
ll efforts for its repeal, to a future and more auspicious peri- 
d. General Blair, so far fram conceiving that his vote was a 
cognition “of the settled policy of the Protective System,” 
eclared that he “did not vote for the bill as a compromise of 
e subject, or as a quictus of the complaints of the South, but 
n the principle of reduction ;” aud Mr. Mitchell, who spoke at 
ngth aguinst the bill, gave to it his support, for reasons simi- 
' to those which had been assigned by General Blair. Had 
iy conduct in relation to this bill been the reverse of what it 
as—had I voted against it—aud had this vote been cited, to 
‘tablish that I had been inconsistent and treacherous to my 
uly—I{ should have felt that I was incompetent to defend my- 
If against these grave accusations. I might have urged, as a 
bterfuge, that I would not suffer my name to be enrolled in 
vor of any Protective Tarif; but would I not have been 
unfounded and silenced by the reply, that, if the law which |] 
fused to vote for had been rejected, a law more grievous, and 
hich contained protective duties more onerous, would be in 
ree ?—and that, by declining to exert myself to accomplish 
© passage of the Act of 1832, I virtually contributed to rivet 
pon my fellow-citizens the greater oppression of the Act of 
‘23? The compromise which [ recommended, in the House 
Representatives, was intended, and was declared to be in- 
uded, to meet the existing crisis, which, in the apprehension 


When the people thus differ upon a subject | tered without the co-operation of the trieuds and the adversa- 


ries of protection : that co-operation. to the exteut which has 
| beeu mentioned, was obtained : it was vnconnected with auy 
| compact, express or implied, as to ‘ the settled policy of the coun- 
| try,’ or as to the true construction of the powers * to lay aud 
| collect taxes,” or ‘to regulate commerce.” ‘That the protect- 
| ive priaciple is contained in the Act of 1552, ts undeniable : it 
| was also contained ino the bi!l which was reported by Mr. Me- 


scribed periods, were to be levied upon the protected articles 
of iron, salt, sugar, cotton bagging, woolleus, Ne. 
the duty was to be gradually reduced to 124 per eentum ad va- 
lorem, which, under that bill, was estimated to be the rate of duty 
which was necessary for revenue. The constilutionality of the 
Protective System was as plainly admitted, by legislating for 
the continuance of some protected items, during a single year, 
as by legislating for all of them, without auy limitation as to 
time. Although the principle of protection has never been 
abandoned by any Congress—although wt is embraced witha 


myself less at liberty now, than formerly, to use all my exer- 


ers of protection, was manifested by the passage of the Act of 
Julw last, in spite of their unremitting and strenuous opposition 


to it, aided by the co-operation of several of those who term 


These Senators and Representatives might have been able to 
reconcile their conduct with what they couceived to be policy 
aod duty. J could not imitate their example, nor shall I be 
prevailed upon to think that | ought to have dene so, until | 
sha'l be persuaded that the burden of protective duties is in- 
f, and that, where the 


, 


creased by reducing their rate and amoun 
stituents to a greater or a lesser evil, he ought to preter inflict- 
iug upon them tlie greater. 

the Act of 1832. Wheu that change shall take place, in Con- 
gress, which will be produced by the election of new members 


is every reasou to expect that still further advanecs will be 


of unrestricted industi:v. Ino the interim, what has been done 
cannot impede, but will rather accelerate, 
just and liberal legislation. Were I called upon to state what 
I firmly believe to be the cause of the Tarif System which 


is to be attributed to the Act of the Yrth of April, 1216, the 
passage of which was so strenuously advocated by three- 
fourths of the Delegation trom Seuth Carolina, that they in- 
sisted upon “the necessity of affording protection to manufac- 
tures, to put them beyond the reach of conting: ney from Jor ign 
competition.” ‘The restrictive measures of the Government be- 


our commerce during that war, had virtually protected domes- 
tic manufactures ; but. when the Act of April J°16 was under 
discussion, the duties whicl, were intended for protection were 
generally so light as almost to have escaped observation. lu 
April 12316 the principle of protection was opeuly avowed, and 
euforced, in many iustances, by correspondent duties, ‘Then 


terial of which constitutes the great staple of the South. It is 
manufactures of cotton and wool should be reduced within 
three years ; but these were the ouly restrictions in that Act. 
Its protective character, in other respects, was preserved. The 
mipimum upon cottons, by the operation of which those of the 
East Indies were driven from our market, was to be retained 
at 20 cents, instead of 25 cents, without the annexation of any 
limitation as to time. High duties upon other commodities 
were imposed, without auy reservation; and, amoung them, the 
duty upon salt, which is now 10 cents the bushel, was fixed at 
20 cents : and the duty upon brown sugar, which, under the 
Act of 1832, will be 24 cents the pound, was fixed at 3 cents 
the pound. From the era of the passage of the Act of April 
1816, the transfer of capital was invited, and rapidly diverted, 
from its natural channels, into investments ia those employ- 
ments of labor which were stimulated by legislative protection. 
These investments have been made upon so extensive a seale, 
that a withdrawal of them cannot be attempted, otherwise 
than slowly and gradually, without the inevitable ruin of mil- 
lions of our fellow-citizens, a large proportion of whom were 
originally as hostile to a Protective Tariff, as are now the ia- 
habitants of our State. The sin or the error of having aided 
in the passage of the Act of 1816, cannot be imputed to me. | 
am neither responsible for that law, ner for the calamities of 
which it has been the baleful source. I have never given a 
vote, upon any question, in favor of its principles. These prin- 
ciples | have always resisted, and I shall continue to resist 
then, by all the means in my power, which are consistent with 
the obligations of honesty, a respect for the letter and the spi- 
rit of the Federal Compact, and the preservation of the inte- 
grity of the Union. 

Since the date of my letter to a Committee of the State 
Rights and Union Party, 1 have received, from the Register of 
the Treasury, a ** Statement exhibiting the amount of Duties, 
according to the present rates, compared with the Duties as 
modified by the Act of l4th July, 1832, predicated upon the 
Imports during the year ending 380th September, 1830," which 


assumption that the dutiable articles will be the same in quan- 
ity and price, after the 3d of March next, as they were in the 
year 1830, this statement shows that, under the Tariff Act of 
July, 1832, there will be a reduction of $1,869,056" from the 
amount of duties on protected articles, and of $5,187,078 from 
the amount of revenue to be derived from the customs. 

Notwithstanding these deductions from the revenue, and from 
the duties ou protected articles, it is asserted, in an ** Address 


7 
of many wise and patriotic men, threatened the destruction of | to t 


Duffie, as Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means— | 
for, in that bill, duties of 25 per centum ad valorem, for pre- | 


: afterwards | 


the provisious of the Act of [sj2—I have vert never supposed 
tions 10 erase it from our statute-book : aud | derive po little! 
confidence in the repeai of Protective ‘Tarills, from the facet 


that a diminution of the power of those who have hitherto! 
been regarded to be the veteran aud uucompromising support: | 


themselves the friends of Free Trade—among whom were in- | 
cluded both of our Senators and six of our Representatives. | 


choice is submitied to a Representative, of subjecting his con- | 
Awmelicrations in the existing ‘Tariff have been achieved by | 


. —* a . , i P af . ne anesi " — : ; / os ; 
according to the Apportionment Bill of et last session, there | considerabli exceptions, entirely repealed,” when the ameunt of 


made towards the fuililment of what is desired by the friends | 


the progress of more | 


now convulses our State, | should conscientiously reply that it| 


fore the late war with Great Britain, and the interruption to! 


was invented the mischievous and delusive contrivance of the | 
minimums, which was first applied to that fabrie the raw ma-) | 


true thata provision was inserted, that the rates of duty upon | 


‘above to about - - . a i 


he People of South Carolina,” from our Senaters and six 
of our Representatives, that the burdens imposed upon the 
| Southern States will be greater, by the Actof July, 1832, than 
| they are by the existing Tariff. As this assertion may make 
} ap injurious impression upon the public mind, I wil! transcribe 
that part of the Address which is intended to establish it, and 
briefly annex such remarks as may preveut the errors which it 
is calculated to disseminate. According lo certain passages in 
the Address, ** The burdeus of the protecting dulies are deci- 
dedly increased, estimating the cash duties and diminished cre- 
_dits, and they now actually stand at an average of more than 
oU per centum ; while the duties on the unprotected articles, 
which. upou every principle of equality and justice, should 
sustain the principal part of the burdens of taxation, are, with 
a few inconsiderable exceptions, entirely repealed. Upon those 
manufactures which are received in exchange for the staple 
productions of the Southern States, the aggregate increase of 
the burdens of taxation. beyond what they were under the Ta- 
riff of 1828, is believed to be upwards of $1,000,000—y hile 
the reduction or repeal of the duties on those imports which 
are received in exchange for the productions of the Tariff States 
amounts to about $4,000,000. While. therefore, the aggregate 
| burdens of taxation are diminished 4.000.000 by this bill, the 


ee 


positive burdens of the Southern States are not diminished at 
| all, and their relative burdens are very greatly increased.” 

| It has already been nwticed, that the Tariff Act of 1832, as 
compared with that which is now in force, reduces the duties 
|; upon protected articles by the amount of S1.560.056. if. not- 
| withstanding this reduction, the protecting duties are increased, 
this increase must be occasioned by ‘‘estimating the cash duttes 
_and diminished credits.” Now, the cash duties are confined to 
_ the importations of woollens, and their amount would be equal 
to 4 per cent. in the rate of duty upon woollens not costing 
more than 35 cents the sq. vard, upon which the duty is 5 per 
centum—and on woolleos costing more than 35 cents the sq. 
yard (of which the value of between two and three millions 
are imported) it is 24 per centum increase in the rate of duty, 
isuch cloth being sulject to a duty of 50 per centum ; on the 
rest of our importations, “*the diminished credits” are equai to 
au merease of a fraction less than ; per eentum. the average 
rate of duty on ail importations, excepting woollens, being 


| about Yo per centum.* 


| It not a little excites my surprise, that a paper of so grave a 
| character as the ** Address.’ which, it is presumed, was drawn 
up with the utmost deliberation, should hazard the assertion 
that “the duties on the unprotected articles are, with a few in- 


all the duties declar d free by the Act of 1832, are estimated, in 
,the statement of the Treasury, at no more than $ 400,000.+ 
|The Address has net furnished us with any data to support the 
| positions, that, upon the **manufactures received in exchange 
,lor staple productions of the Southern States, the aggregate 
(taxation is believed to be increased upwards of $1,000,000," 


the duties on those imports which are received in exchange for 
the productions of the Tariff States, amounts to about $4,000,- 
OU0.”” How this gross inequality, in the distribution of burdens 
| aud benefits, is produced by the Tariff of 12352, lL am unable to 
imagine. Upon some woollens the duties will be rather higher 


added to $1,269,056, makes the whole reduction, since the Act of 1828. 
lo be S2.-25.177. 
The value imported, in 1°30, of protected articles, amounted to 
S 20,120,629 
Consisting of wool. woollens. cotton. wood and manu- 
factures of wood, glassware, iron and steel and manufac- 
tures of iron and stee!. clothing readv-made, hats. carpet- 
ing, sail duck, cotton bagging. molasses, brown sugar, in- 
| digo, cordage and twine, hemp. salt, coal, window glass, 
leather and manufactures of leather, marble and manu- 
factures of marble, oil cloths, japanned, gilt, pewter, brass 
and leaden ware. 
Duty on the above articles, under the existing Tariff. 
do. do. do. ander Tariff of Jaly, 1832, 


‘ 
' 


& ]2.231.772 
10.962.716 





Reduction on protected articles, . - : S 1,769,056 





* On a close calculation, omitting the 10 and 20 per centum addition 
to the value of goods paying ad valorem duties,the following is the dif- 
ference arising from the alteration of the pound sterling, and the cash 
duties with shortened credits: 

The reduction on protected articles will be - - &1,869.056 

Deduct interest on cash duties on woollens, amount of 
which being $1,953,159, for 10 months, at 6 per centam 
perannum, - - - - - - - §897.658 

Deduct interest on other protected articles, 
amount being $9,009.557, tor 54 months, at6 
per centum per annuin, . . . 247 563 


& $55,421 


? 





Difference originating from change in the 
pound sterling, atlecting imports trom Great 
Britain paving an ad valorem duty, amount 
of these lin ports bye ing =) 1.5] $.057, and the 
difference S).075,100, at the average rate of 
duty on protected articles, 372 percentum,is 404,528 








Nett reduction on protected articles, : - . S 1.109.107 





Adding the 10 and 20 per centum would increase the 


S 1.550.000 


Sane i 





+ The aggregate amount of duties, under the new bil), is estimated at 
$ 15,126,959 


Deduct duties on protected articles, - - . 10,962,716 





Leaves a duty, an unprotected articles, of - - $4,164,243 
Add interest for 54 months shortened credits, at the rate 
of 6 per centum per annum, - : - $114,516 





Ditference from change in the pound ster- 


. * ° . ‘ ° ° | i o. j s . : - Ds ° © «> 
[ have left with the Editor of the Southern Patriot. Upon the | ling, on imports from Great Britrin paying ad 


valorem duties, amount of the imports being 
$7,400,852, and the difference $542,210, at 
the average rate of duty on unprotected arti- 
cles, 142 per centum, - . - - - GS 805 








Total amount of duties on unprotected articles,  - $4,357,564 


—_—_—— 


The increase in the aggregate amount of the duties, without the 10 





* Upon the protected articles of molasses and salt, there was a reduc- 








tion of the duties, by the Acts of 1830, amounting to $956,121, which, | 


and 20 per centum, and adding the difference from the new valuation 
of the pound sterling, with cash duties aud shortened credits, is $953.- 
270, equal to about 12 per centam. 


beyond the Tariff of 1828, while the reduction or repeai of 
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Banuer of the Coustitutio. 








than they are now, but the aggregate of the duties upon wool- 
leus will be very considerably less. ‘Tine duties upon cottons 


will be reduced in almost every instance, and increased in 
. a a 
noue. Upon silks, the duties will be largely reduced. The 


duties upon iron, hemp, eotion bagging, sugars, aud wines, are 
all diminished, in greater or smaller ratios. The staple produe- 
tions of the South being received in exchange for every one of 
the commodities which | have enumerated, if the duties upou 
them be reduced, it necessarily follows. so far as relates to these 
commodities, (and they constitute the great articles of impor- 
tation, ) that the burden of Southern taxation will be diminish- 
ed. Neither can I discover what “reduction or repeal of the 
duties on those articles which are received in exchange for the 
productioas of the Tariff States, amounts to about = 4,000,- 
VOU." | have specified the important articles upou which the 
duties will be reduced afier March 1833; aud it is known, to 
every merchant, that. tor Lane more valuable proportica of them, 





the productions of the South are received in exchange, in a 
yreater degree than are those of the North ; whilst the cotton 
and rice of the Southern States are almost exclusively exchan- 
ged for the wines of Spain and Portugal, and for the silks and 
wines of France, and their rice and lumber for the sugars of 
the We fndies. The North will be benefitted hy the reduc- 
tion of the duties upon indigo and upou raw wool not costing 
more than 8 ceuts the pound, aud by the repeal of the duties 


upou madder, wood, cochineal, and some other materials used 
in dyeing and as ingredients in the process of manufacturing ; 
but the community participates ia those advantages, as the ef- 
feet must necessarily be, to lower the price of manufactures. 
With respect to the repeal of the duties upen teas and coflee, 
aud the reduction of the duty upen India silks, 1 will submit 


tue following communication, which | have received from one | 
of the most enlightened and experienced merchants in this 
cily ~ 

* Nothing is more certain than that the Southern States will 


be more than proportionately benefitted by any increased cou- 
sumption of teas and Kast India silks, that will take place in 
cousequeuce of the reduction of the duties upon them ; because 
the course of trade is vow so changed, that, compared with 
former times, little or no specie is exported. ‘The ludia mer- 
chant, now, either furnishes himself with bills, drawn by the 
United States Bank, on London, or at twelve anonths’ dates, 
(which pay in India, at a premiam,) or he purchases mer- 
chants’ bills, at erdinary sights, on London, and lodges bis 
funds there, ordering his ship to touch at Gibraltar, where he 
can draw for his London funds at 10 to 15 per cent. advance. 
aud he has dollars at par, or, at most, from | to 2 per eeotum 
premium—these dollars being procured entirely from Spain, io 
payment of our rice, cotton, tobacco, &c., carried into that 
country by her own subjects, clandestioely. [fF the Bank fur- 
wishes the India bills, it covers them by merchants’ drafts on 
Kogland. Thus, whether the India cargo be procured by Bank 
bills or specie, they are all raised by bills on England, which 
bills are almost altogether found by Southern rice and cotton. 
Thus it plainly and ineoutrovertibly appears that the South 
furnishes the principal part of the funds tor lodia cargoes, and, 
consequently, must be greatly beuefitted by the increased con- 
sumption of those articles ; and who will deny that, in the in- 
creased consumption of coffee, by being free of duty, the South 
is benefitted in a double ratic, when they are told that the Is- 
land of Cuba aloue takes about 30,000 casks of rice, with lurn- 
ber and other articles of its produce?) No State in the Union 
furnishes more, if as much, of West India cargoes, as South 


th 


‘? 


Curouua. 

The want of the semblance of a foundation for the asser- 
tion, in the Address, that the positive burdens of the Southern 
= are not diminished, and their relative burdens very 
greatly increased,” is plainly demonstrated by the facts which 
] have stated. As to those tems exempted from the payineut 
of duties by the Act of 1832, to which I have not particularly 
adverted, { will only remark, that the South and the North are 
relieved, by those exemptions, exactly lua ratio proportionate 
to their cousumption. 

[ il the newspapers in this State which adopt 
1c the Address, that vo spirit of compromise or 
eynciliation entered into the composition of the late Tarif Act, 
| was to coufer additional bounties upon 

tutes, to inerease the burdens upon the piant- 

ug States. My opinion of that Act, | have already express- 
ed. and it is not mv intention pow to aseribe to it mevits which 
| denied to it: but l cannot refrain from admit- 
ting that the Aet of July, 1232, does contain some provisions 
which proceeded from a spirit of compromise and conciliation 
rt of the advoeates of Protec it is notorious that 
reiterated complaints were made, in the Southeru 
» iT . 
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content, for the strongest and most obvious reasons, have also 


eo 


being able to deceive, when the means of detection would be | utmost, by the firmest zealots in 
so soon and so easily afforded. 


The minimums upon woollens, which created peculiar dis: 


been abolished, for the gratification of the South. In several 
of our newspapers, it has been ivsisted that the benefit of this 
abolition has been more than counterbalanced by the imposi- 
tion of a duty, under the Act ef 1832, of 50 per cent. ad valo- 
rem upon all woollen cloths costing more than 385 cents the 
square yard. Let me briefly demonstrate the unsounduess of 
this objection. By the existing Tarif, woollen clotas not cost- 
ing more than 33$ ceuts the square yard, pay a duty of 14 ets. 
the square yard, which is actually 54-45 per cent. ad valorem. 
Woollens costing 334 cents the square yard, aud vot more than 
50 cents, are estimated at 50 cents the square yard, and pay a 
duty of 45 per centum ad valorem, which is actually 43 per 
centum. Woollens costing 50 cents, and not more than | dol- 
lar, the square yard, are estimated at 1 dollar, and pay a duty 
of 45 per centum, which is actually 50-59 per centum ad valo- 
rem. Woollens costing 81, and not more than $2 50, the sq. 
yard, are estimated at $2 50, and pay a duty of 45 per ceatum 
ad valorem, which is actually a duty of 54-052 per centum ad 
valorem. Woollens costing 82 50, and-‘not more than $4, the 
square yard, are estimated at S84, and pay a duty of 45 per 
centum ad valorem, which is actually G1-59 per eentum ad va- 
lorem. All woollen cloths costing over $4 the square yard, 
pay a duty of 50 per centum ad valorem, which, with the ad- 
ditional 10 per cent. vuder the Tariff of Le2x, is 55 per cent. 
ad valorem. The foregoing duties, which | lave stated as ac- 
tuclly paid, are taken from an official document of the Trea- 
sury Department. It is thus seen that the existing duties, in 
every item, exceed those of the Act of 1852, excepting upon 
woollen cloths costing between 334 cents aud OV cents the sq. 
yard, and between 50 cents and I dollar the square yard, whea 
they are less, in a very small degree ; but, upon such as cost 
more than I dollar the square yard, they are considerably high- 
er. This difference in the rate of duties is by no means the 
principal benefit derived from the late Act: for, by the substi- 
tution of ad valorem for minimum duties, the manufacturers 
are deprived of what amounts almost to a monopoly, in the 
home market, as to al! woollen cloths the prices of which are 
between the minimum reductions. ‘This fact was opeuly and 
repeatedly avowed in the House of Representatives, during the 
pendency of the bill, in the last session of Congress ; and it 
was owing to the abolition of the minimums upon woollens, 
that the leading advocates of the ‘*Americau System” were 
so hostile to the passage of the law.* 

1 have thus, fellow-citizens, submitted to you my reasons for 
the vote which I gave upou the passage of the late Tariff Act, 
and my views of that Act, both in its immediate effects, and 
as compared with the existing Tariff. I feel confident that my 
vote will be approved by all of you who prefer conciliation 
and compromise to a rupture with the members of our Confe- 
deracy. Wien a system has long beeu established, which ex- 
tensively controls the national capital and labor, however un- 
wisely it may have been introduced, it cannot suddenly be abo- 
lished, without spreading desolation and ruin among millions, 
and communicating a perilous shock to our tranquillity and se- 
curity. However we may deprecate a Protective ‘Tariff, in its 
principle and in its detatls—however indiguanily we may ar- 
raign the motives in which it originated, and the consequences 
resulting from it—the aiajority of the people are, nevertheless, 
convinced that it is warranted by the Constitution, and recom- 
mended by the soundest policy. From the prevalence of these 
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the cause of Protection, and al. 
though the bill which contained them was voted against by six 
of our own Delegation in the House of Representatives. |) 
thus much was achieved against obstacles so formidable. the 
hope is proportionately flatteriog, that those who are willing 
sacrifice the pride of opinion, and the lust of power, to a spirit 
of amity and compromise, and to lay their resentments, any 
passions, and prejudices, upon the altar of their common coup. 
try, will accomplish greater objects, by their judicious and per. 
severing appeals, addressed to the reasu 3, good sense, and rea! 
interests, of the community. By honest exertions, thus diree 
ed, it may well be anticipated that the delusions which hay 
been created by a selfish theory, will be dispelled—that the re 
venue, at no distant period, will be limited to the proper ey. 
penses of the Goverument—that the Tariff will be so reguly 
lated as equally to diffuse its burdens aud its blessings among ¢ 
free, a prosperous, and a united people. When a career ha 
been opened, which may carry us to the goal at which w 
would arrive, shall we falter in the course which we have con 

menced ?—shall we stop short in the progress to whieh we a: 
invited !—shall we supinely slumber on our posts, when th 
vietory may be won by discretion and perseverance! She 

we, instead of availing ourselves of that “tide in the affairs ; 
men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to prosperous fo: 
tune,” abandon whatever is dear to us as patriots, whatsoeve: 
renown we have derived from our ancestors, whatsoever . 
glory we have acquired abroad, and whatsoever of liberty ay 
happiness we have enjoyed at home, aud rashly barter away 
these inestimable pleasures, to plunge into the vortex of Null. 
fication? Shall we yield_ourselves to be entangled in’ the me. 
zes of a political abstraction, which is either so subtle or » 
paradoxical as to mock the understanding, or so false and 
pernicious as to lead us into error and danger? Shall we, wit 
our senses awakeued, and our faculties roused, and our vigy 
unimpaired, march tamely under the banver of those. why 
while they profess to put down usurpation, themselves usurp 

power paramount to the Constitution and the Laws—whe 
While they proclaim that they will emancipate us from Feder 
oppression, by a peacetel, efficient, § legitimate remedy, wou 

reduce us, either to the alternative of submitting to the Gover: 
meut Which we resisted, or of seceding from the Federal Union’ 
The first alternative would be degrading humiliation. Shou) 
we adopt the other, the United States, from the imperious dic 
tates of seli-defence, would prescribe to us such terms as woo 

prevent them from being injured by our separate commereiy 
laws and regulations ; avd, to deliver ourselves from their ip. 
vasion of our sovereignty, should we resort to an ally, the price 
of his aid would be the sacrifice of our independence. 
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1 will dwell no longer upon such gloomy scenes. “hat the 
Supreme Kuler and Director of human affairs, may, in He€ 
mercy, so incline our hearts, aud guide our couusels, as that 
the fierce and stormy passions which threaten us with civil dis 
sention, Which distract our social intercourse, which embine: 
the harmony of our domestic cireles, shall be banished from ow 
bosoms, and only be remembered as solemn and enduring warn-— 
ings for the future, ts the fervent prayer of : 
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Your faithful and obedieut teliow-citizen. 


WILLIAM DRAYTON 





From the Southern Patriot. 


We are requested to publish the following. To that part o! 
Col. Draytou’s Address, which, in opposition to the assertios 
that the duties on unprotected articles are, with a few incon-E 





sentinents among the majority, aud the legislative encourage- 
ment of them, by high and stumulatiog protective duties, im- 
mense capitals have been invested in numerous and complica- 
ted branches of human tudustry, which, it must be obvious, 
ought not to be interfered with,excepting with the utmost cau- 
tion, deliberation, and forbearance. ‘Thus impressed with the 
importanee, the intricacy, and the deleacy, of this subject. 
when the consideration of the Tariff was brought up, during 
the last session of Congress, wy anticipations of its improve- 
meutwere limited to such alterations as would lighten some of 
its burdens, obliterate some of its most obnoxious enactments. 
and manifest a temper and disposition indicative of still further 
amelioration. When the foundations of the System should be 
thus undermined, the cheering prospect would be presented, 
that Congress would gradually act upon the principles, which 
ought never to be lost sight of, that domestic industry should 
oniyv be incidentally protected by duties upon foreign importa- 
tions. Although the ‘Tariff Act of 1852 is, in my opinion, im- 
perfect—although it still retains no small portion of tts ancient 
defects—although it still requires great aud radical improve- 
ments—yet it does appear to me that it makes such approach- 
es to what it ought to be, as to reuder it worthy of acceptance, 
at this time, to every patriotic and reflecting statesman, who 
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seeks to obtain the recoguition of the principles of Free Trade 
by temperate and practicable means. 

To what extent the duties and the revenue will be reduced, 
‘by the late ‘fariff Act, I have already shown. Surely, a dimi- 
uution in the protecting duties, of $1,869,056, and, in the ag- 

gate of the revenue from the eustoms, of $5,187,078, is a 
relief, in the gross and in the detail. Surely. a diminution in 
taxes, which reduces their nett receipts from $17,283,645 to 
$12,101,567, is a general benefit. These ameliorations, com- 
‘bined with some concessions to the South, and the repeal of the 
tuinimums upon woollens, ought to be hailed with some satis- 
faction, as the harbingers of better times, and as leadmg to a 
more auspicious consummation; and more especially ought we 
to be inspired with coufidence when it ts recollected that these 
reformatious were effected, although they were opposed, to the 
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* Mr. Everett, of Vermont, said what, in substance, was repeated by 
several other Members who advocated Protection, that * he considered 
that system (the minimums) as affording the most efficient protection, 
with the least burden on the consumer. The operation of that system 
had been misrepresented. He bad been surprised to hear gentlemen 
affirm that it levied duties of 100, of 150, and even of 225, per cent. 
A yard of cloth costing $1, pays 45 cents, and a yard costing SI OF, it 





112 per centum: so, a yard costing 50 cents, would pay 224 cents, and 
| a yard costing 51 cents, if imported, 45 cents, being at the rate of 90 per 
i centum. “But what was the fact? No cloths chargeable with these high 
duties were imported. ‘The importations were contined to cloths valued 
at or a little under the minimums. 
the importation of most of the cloths between the minimums. Of those 
excluded, the cloths of the intermediate values, the American mannfactu- 
rer will have the whole market.’—[ Extract from Mr. Everett’s speech on 
the Tariff, delivered 18th June, 1932, as published in the National In- 
telligencer. 
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derable exceptions, evtirely repealed, undertakes to show whakh 
is the amount of those duties, there is a becessity for the fe. 
lowing explanation. 

The Register of the Treasury, in the statement which is ref 
ferred to in tue Address, estimates $400,000 as the amount cf 
the duties upon the articles declared free under the third sec] 
tion of the Act of July 1832. The amount of the deties req 
pealed upon unprotected articles, which are not estimated, bot) 
ascertained, from official data, amounting. by the same stated 
ment, to $2,709,671, oughi to be added to the above S400,0008 
to exhibit the whole amount of the duties upon unprotected® 
articles repealed by the Act of 1832. * 





DISCONTINUANCE OF THIS JOURNAL, 
The subscribers to the Banner or tue ConstTiturion ar . 
respectfally informed that its publication will terminate with tf 
present volume, in Dec. next. As by our terms, subscriptions a 
payable in advance, we trust that we shall not be considered # 
urging an unreasonable request, if we solicit an early settler 
ment of all outstanding accounts. Remittances by mail, at o 
risk and expense, will be acceptable from every quarter. 








*.* Those subscribers to the Banner, whose names hat 
been received by us since January last, and who may wish © 
receive the previous Nos. of the present volume, can have thea 


ee 


if immediate application be made. Those few who have pai 
subscriptions in advance, which will run into the year lt 
will be refunded the amount overpaid. 
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EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 
TERMS.—This paper is published every Wednesday, and will,# 
heretofore, advocate the principles of Free Trade and a limited co 
struction of the Constitution. 
{¥? The price is Five Dollars per annum, payable annnally in % 
vance.—-Subscriptions for less than a year, at the rate of Six Dolla 





per annum. 

i. Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postage 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one yes! 
subscription. 

iy There are no permanent Agents for this paper at any place, al 
all payments are to be made directly to the Editor, who incurs the 
of their transmission by mail, and wall forward receipts therefor, i 
of postage, to the subscribers. 

> The notes of any solvent Banks, most convenient to subseribe! 
will be accepted in payment. 












Printed by T. W. USTIC K.—Office in Room No. 6 of th 
Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, (neathe Post Otfice,) Phila? 
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